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YOUR CONFECTIONER’S 


Down Boston way 
they think 


there are no Chocolates like Spar- 
row’s Empress Chocolates. 


They're certainly the best things 
to eat you ever tasted, with a quality 
and a flavor you don’t find in other 
candy —a sort of an old-fashioned 
goodness in a new guise. 


Just Maracaibo and Caracas Choc- 
olates and pure cane sugar deli- 
ciously blended with rare fruit juices 
and creamy nut kernels. 


Every store in New England that 
sells candy should have Sparrow’s 
Empress Chocolates. Most ofthem . 
do; but if for any.reason yours 
doesn’t, you should talk to the 
dealer right there. 


Empress Chocolates. 


OR DRUGGIST’S. 


Tell him they are the most deli- 
cious Chocolates ever made; that 
they are pure and wholesome and 
so much better than any other kind 
that you must insist that he get 
them for you. 


You'll be doing him a service as 
well as yourself. Folks who try 
Empress Chocolates come back for 
them again and again. Neighbors 
and friends try them, and that makes 
a growing custom for the store. 


Ask your confectioner or your 
druggist for Sparrow's Empress 
Chocolates. 


In pretty gift boxes, 
60c. a Pound. 


Insist. 








IMPERIAL CHOCOLATES CO., Cambridge, Mass. 
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For the Home 


OW convenient to have a little paste powder in 
the house when all one has to do is to add cold 
water and it instantly turns to a beautiful white 

paste ready for use! 

Jellitac Paste is always fresh and neat to use, and 
sticks better than mucilage or any other adhesive. 

Think how often one needs to stick a postage-stamp, 
a letter, a label, or mend a book or repair wall-paper, or 
mount a photograph. 

Jellitac will do it and is always at hand. Mix it as 
you need it. The powder will keep any length of time. 

Buy a ten-cent package. It makes a quart of paste. 


Don’t accept carting but 0 


Stat: ito supply st hool 
dealer all Jellitac Seceees ? hie nok = 4 e have games for c . 
ry home. Write us for enclose 2-cent 


descripti 
me you do not find it, send us 10 cents and stamp for a Penny Paste pie of Jellitac, or 
we will mail you a package. 10 cents for Package. 


Arthur S. Hoyt, 90F W. Broadway, N. Y. 













TO DEALERS. Write for samples, prices, etc., and learn 
how Jellitac will double your present sales and profits on paste. 
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Your Torkey Dinner | 


will have just the right send-off if you use Stickney & Poor's 
Spiced Poultry Seasoning in the “stuffing.” Made from pure 
spices and sweet, selected herbs, Stickney & Poor’s Spiced 
Poultry Seasoning has a pungency, flavor and aroma that make 
it the choice of careful housewives when preparing Fish, Game 
or Poultry Dinners. Don’t risk losing the compliment on the nice 
dinner you have served by using an inferior brand of seasoning. 
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American History Stories. 
FIRST STORY OF SECOND GROUP. 


Gage AILY whistling ‘‘ The 
‘@, weaver and his shuttle, 

O,’? Ned Crutchfield dismounted at 
the gates of the great house at Stirling Manor, 
and drew his horse’s bridle through a ring 
in the hitching-post. Then unfastening from 
behind his saddle a small bale of cured tobacco, 
he threw it over his shoulder and walked, 
whistling still, through the June moonlight, 
across the garden to the terraced slope crowned 
by the manor-house. 

Tall lilacs with purple cones of bloom and 
syringa bushes whose white flowering starred 
their delicate foliage lined the graveled walk 
and screened from view the vegetable beds on 
each side. A grove of honey-locusts flanked 
the garden on the right; a double row of wild 
cherry-trees stood sentinel on the left. The 
wide terraces, bordered with privet, shone under 
the full moon with daffodils, buttereups and 
narcissi. The lad left off whistling and stooped 
to sniff their dewy fragrance. A rush of dogs 
—foxhounds, collies, spaniels, mongrels—came 
tumbling down the terrace, to leap, fawning, 














upon him. He beat them off, laughing. 
“Down, Trumpet! Down, Major! Mind 
your manners, Missy! Good even, Mr. 


Garrow !’’ he called, above the din, to a man 
who appeared hurriedly from round the corner 
of the house. ‘*’Tis I, Ned Crutchfield, sir, 
with the payment for the colt, Nimrod.’’ 

He followed Squire McDowell’s steward into 
the office, a small detached building somewhat 
to the right of the great house, where the 
business of Stirling Manor was transacted, and 
waited while the old Scotsman weighed the 
bale and wrote out a receipt. 

“T’m a bit late, Mr. Garrow,’’ he turned 
back from the doorway to explain. ‘‘I’ve had 
business the day. I’m going down to Rich- 
mond Town to-morrow.’’ He spoke with 
boyish importance, jerking an elbow toward 
the James River, gleaming below the bluffs on 
the south front of the house. 

**So?’’? The steward seemed unmoved by 
the news. ‘‘Weel, laddie, keep out 0’ mischeef. 
Town’s an ill place for the ower young.’’ 

“IT will, thank you kindly, sir,’’ returned 
Ned, with respect. He looked—striding across 
the lawn to the white-pillared piazza—over tall 
for his sixteen years, and over lank in his rough 
kersey jacket and knee- breeches, home-knit 
stockings and heavy shoes. But there was 
firmness in his tread and something attractive 
in his thin, freckled face, with its deep-blue 
eyes, determined chin and sensitive mouth. 

*‘Ole marster’s in de libary, Marse Ned,’’ 
black Cato announced, opening the front door 
to the young visitor. 

The library at Stirling Manor was at the 
time, 1774, one of the handsomest in the colony 
of Virginia. The high wainscoting, the gen- 
erous chimneypiece and the well - filled book- 
shelves set in the paneled walls were of rich 
dark oak; the wooden window -settles had 
carved backs and arm-rests; there were ma- 
hogany chairs,—had over from England,—a 
curiously wrought chest and a cabinet with 
brass mountings. A_ portrait 
McDowell, by Sir Joshua Reynolds, looked 
down from above the mantel. Another by the 
same hand of the master of Stirling hung on 
the wall opposite, supported by colored maps 
of the Old and the New World. 

As young Crutchfield entered, his nostrils 
were saluted by the perfume of the myrtle-berry 
candles which lighted the room. 

A massive table stood in front of the aspara- 
gus-filled fireplace; on one end were piled 
Squire McDowell’s favorite secular books— 
Shakespeare, Knox’s Sermons, Plutarch’s Lives 
and Hudibras. Four men were seated about 
the table. Two of these, the host, Archi- 
bald McDowell, master of Stirling Manor, and 
his friend and neighbor, James Abercrombie 
of Roseway, were hard upon seventy, albeit 
hale and vigorous-looking. Will Terry and 
Page Huntington,—neighbors also, as neigh- 
bors went in those days, when distance counted 
little,—just back from a season in London, 
had each but a handful of years more to his 
credit than Ned Crutchfield; but in their laced 
coats, silken hose and periwigs they looked, and 
felt themselves, immeasurably older. Indeed, 


they eyed the kersey-clad boy with nettling 
smiles of superiority. 

**My father desires your health, Mr. MecDow- 
ell,’? Ned said, 


‘“‘and he hath sent by me 








of Mistress | 








payment for the colt 
he had of you last 
week. ’’ 

**Good!’’ The 
squire held out a 
hand. ‘‘Short settle- 
ments make long 
cronies. And how is your father, my friend 
Robert Crutchfield ?”” 

‘*Egad!’’ remarked Terry, in a loud whisper 
to his companion. 








in the 

The | 
Robin keel-boat will 
stop for me at Arrow 
Point an hour by sun. 
We shall lodge at the 


for London 
Gipsey Girl. 


Pocahontas ‘Tavern. 
It will be fur a sennight at the least; and Jess 
will show me the ways of the town before he 
| sails, seeing that I have never been in a town. 

















“*TIS LONG SINCE I 


long shanks! ’Tis the fiddler, 
strings, the caterwauler of Hill Top Farm.’’ 

‘Preserve us!’’ cried Huntington. 

Ned’s thin face flushed scarlet. McDowell 
rose to lay a kindly hand on his shoulder. 
‘*Thine is a great gift, Edward,’’ he said. 
master, Shakespeare himself, hath noted the 
power of the concord of sweet sounds to charm 
away evil. Besides,’’ he added, dryly, ‘‘ while 
the hand is on the bow it cannot finger the 
dice.’’ Terry flushed. ‘‘In muckle hurry, eh, 
lad? Weel, then, awa wi’ ye. Commend me 
to your father and to your gude mother.’’ 

At the upper end of the great hall which 
served as parlor, dining-room and general 
gathering-place, and was hung about with 
weapons, harness, hunting-gear, fishing-tackle, 
and graced with silver-filled cupboards and 
buffets, Ned found his playmate, Jean McDow- 
ell, at battledore and shuttlecock with a younger 
sister. 

Mistress McDowell, alternately adding house- 


hold accounts and teaching a pair of coal-black | 


piccaninnies how to knit, sat by in her high- 
backed chair. 

**?Tis settled, Jean!’? he cried, as he ap- 
proached. ‘‘My mother greets you, Mistress 
McDowell. Yes, ’tis settled at last. My father 
hath consented. I go down to Richmond Town 
to-morrow with Jess Robin, who will be sailing 





the scraper of | 


“The | 


ORAWN GY H. BURGESS. 
HEARD YON TUNE." 


games on his excellency’s birthday. Jess says 
that Borrowe, the finest bow in all Virginia, 
will play there!’’ 

All this was poured forth in a single breath, 
the deep-blue eyes dancing, the sensitive mouth 
curving into the rare smile which redeemed the 
face from melancholy. 

Jean clapped her hands. ‘‘Oh, but I am 
glad for you, Ned!’’ she cried. ‘‘Richmond 
Town! Think of that, now! I would fain be 
going down to Richmond Town myself.’’ 

“Girls must bide at home, Jean,’’ quoth 
Ned, oracularly. 

eer Iwill be Master Crutchfield will win the 
prize, Borrowe or no Borrowe,’’ the girl de- 
clared later, as they stepped out upon the 
moonlit piazza. 

“Tf I win, I’ll bring you a riband, Jeanie — 
What is that ?’’ 

For a sudden commotion seemed to have 
burst forth in the library. 


high in altercation. A pounding of heavy fists 
on the table sent echoing about the house a 
erystal tinkling of candelabra. 

Jean laughed. ‘‘It is my father and Mr. 
Abercrombie discussing the situation. 
are ever at it—King George and the colonies, 
the colonies and King George. Only latterly 
{it hath become worse. 











Chairs were scraping | 
noisily over the polished floor, voices sounded | 


They | 


But the storm will | 


and calm will 
night, Edward. 
I’ll be missing— 


presently cease, 
follow. Good 
God speed ye. 
the fiddle.’’ 


**Ye’ll be missing me, you 
mean, Jeanie,’’ laughed Ned, 


over his shoulder, speeding with the pack of 
dogs down the terraces. 

Within the library chaos had come. Peace 
had not on this occasion followed war. The 
two planters, Scotsmen both, and friends from 
| boyhood, had long since parted ways over the 
burning question of the time—the tyranny of 
the mother country over her American colonies. 

McDowell was a stanch patriot, Abercrom- 
bie an equally stanch Royalist. Hitherto, as 





‘*Methought I knew those | And I am to play in the fiddling contest at the | Jean had said, their perpetual bickerings had 


ended amicably. But to-night Abercrombie 
had been violent in his denunciations of that 
voluntary convention which, sitting lately at 
the Raleigh Tavern in Williamsburg, had ex- 
pressed sympathy with Massachusetts, and 
recommended delegates to the forthcoming Con- 
tinental Congress. McDowell, as a member of 
the convention, hotly resented the criticism, 
which he characterized as insolence. The words 
rebel and Tory flashed into the air. Epithets 
still more injurious followed, until finally the 
old men, springing to their feet, charged upon 
each other. 

The younger men had looked on, half-terri- 
fied, half-amused. But they stood aghast when 
Abercrombie—the mark of a pewter mug, hurled 
by his host, across his cheek—actually chal- 
lenged his old friend to a duel; and McDowell 
accepted, coolly naming pistols at twenty paces 
as weapons, the time and place daybreak the 
next morning at Indian Spy. 

**The lads here will act as seconds,’’ he 
concluded, sitting down and resting a shaking 
arm on the table. 

**But ’tis all out of order!’’ cried Huntington, 
across Abercrombie’s curt acceptance of the 
terms. ‘‘In London —’’ 

**We’re na in London,’’ interrupted Aber- 
crombie, sternly. ‘Virginia is old enough to 
gang her ain gait —’’ He stopped, confused. 

**Ye’re right there, James!’’ chuckled the 
squire. 

**But a chirurgeon, sir, 

**Haud your tongue, Will Terry!’’ said 
McDowell. ‘‘ Chirurgeon! If James Aber- 
ecrombie is shot, wha hath a better right or a 
better hand to dress his wound than Archibald 
McDowell ?”’ 

**True,’’ assented Abercrombie, ‘‘And canna 
I bandage Archibald McDowell as weel as 
Doctor Haddon himsel’ ?’’ 

And so it stood. 

**T’ll be riding to Roseway noo,’’ 
Abercrombie, when all was settled. 

**Why for no bide at Stirling Manor the night, 
James Abercrombie?’’ demanded the squire, 
disturbed. 

**T’ll no sleep in your hoose, Archibald 
MecDowell!”’ growled the master of Roseway. 
He stalked forth, and was presently heard calling 
for his horse. 

*‘Jamie was ever a stiff-necked fule,’’ re- 
marked McDowell. 


”? 


—’’ began Terry. 


announced 


Indian Spy was a sequestered glade 
three miles from Stirling Manor, and well off 
the travelled highway. It looked peaceful 
enough that June morning in 1774, with the 
soft dawn stealing into the grassy open, while 
heavy shadows hung still about the encircling 
copse. 

Birds were twittering in their leafy retreats. 
A rabbit crouched, tranquil, in the very heart 
of the glade. Even the advent of the dueling 
party—MecDowell alone in his sulky, the others 
on horseback—hardly disturbed the quiet. 

But few words were spoken after a futile 
attempt on the part of the rather white-faced 
| young seconds to bring about a reconciliation. 
The grim faces and the short answers from 

Tory and rebel alike sent the lads to their task 
| of stepping off the ground and loading the 
pistols. McDowell looked on from his sulky, 
Abercrombie from his saddle, 

The preliminaries arranged, both descended, 
removed their coats, marched forward and 
took their places, 

At the word both fired, but the 
sped wide of the mark. 

**Thank God!’? exclaimed Terry, fervently, 
hastening to his principal. ‘*‘ Our honor 
satisfied. Will you shake hands with 
squire, sir?’’ 

‘*Shake hands,’’ snorted Abercrombie, 
yonder rebel to lawful king? 


some 





two bullets 
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Reload at once, sir!’ 
to his second. 

“The code, Mr. McDowell!’ shrieked Hunt- 
ington, tugging at the squire’s wrist, for the 
old man was preparing to fire. 

‘“The code!’’ roared the squire. 
ye young rascal, or I’ll shoot you! 
James Abercrombie, ye Tory !’’ 

The hair of the seconds stood on end. Again 
and again the pistols, reloaded, were emptied, 
the bullets whistling shrilly about the glade 
—never by chance reaching their intended des- 
tination. 

‘“Th-there are no more bullets, s-sir!’’ stam- 
mered Terry, at last. 

‘Then ye’ll mold some amang ye twa,’’ | 
returned McDowell, calmly. ‘‘Ye’ll 
find ladle and molds and lead under the 
seat of the sulky.’’ 

He stepped across the grass and 
seated himself on one end of a fallen 
log; Abercrombie dropped, panting a 
little, on the other end. They glared 
at each other, exchanging an occasional 
growl, while Will and Page, much 
perturbed in spirit, struck sparks from 
their flints and kindled a fire of dried 
twigs. 

It was at this moment that Ned 
Crutchfield, on his way to the rendez- 
vous with Jess Robin, emerged from 
the wood beyond the glade. He had 
left Hill Top by starlight on his six- 
mile walk to Arrow Point, a jutting 
bluff on the river. He carried a brown 
holland bag, containing his clothes, on 
his arm ; his precious violin, in its baize 
covering, was slung over his shoulder. 
He stopped, his lips still puckered by 
the whistle which froze upon them, and 
stood amazed and mystified at the scene 
before him. 

He had heard the shots, and had 
turned from his way to see who the 
hunters might be. He took it ali in 
at a glance—Terry kneeling over the 
fire with the long-handled ladle in his 
hand; Huntington mechanically open- 
ing and shutting the bullet-molds; the 
two old men glowering on their log; 
the sulky drawn up against a clump of 


He handed the pistol 


**Stand off, 
Fire away, 








|in the lad’s fiddle. 








THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 










Do ye mind, Jamie —’’ 
He remembered, and his face grew set again. 
‘‘Sae merry as we twa hae been’’ sparkled 
now under Ned’s bow. 
his beams slanted across the open. 
and Huntington had finished their labor, and 


the smoke of the fire was dwindling to a blue 


thread. But they did not move. 


The sun had come up; | was like to drown! 
Terry | And your ain mither liket me, too,’’ he added. 





reached other ears, ‘‘do ye mind the morn your 


mither gave me bannocks —’’ 
‘‘For pu’in’ me out of the burn, where I 
Weel I mind that, Archie. 


** Aye, rarely she did, laddie.’’ 
They were edging closer together still. 
Ned’s bow faltered. It was when across the 


‘**Tis long since I heard yon tune,’’.mur- woods he heard from the river Jess Robin’s voice 


mured Abercrombie. 
Allie Grahame’s wedding.’’ 


caught himself up short, his eyes darting fire | ‘‘Ned Crutch-field! 


at the squire, who frowned fiercely back. 
The bow now rose, now fell. 


} 


“The last time was at | in faint halloo, then the negro oarsman’s louder 
Then he, too, | repetition of his own name long drawn out: 


Ned Crutch-f-ie-ld!’’ 
Tears gathered in his eyes. He winked them 


One after | back, drooping his eyelids. 
|another of those old Scottish airs to which 


When he lifted them again a strange thing 


‘*Robbie’”’? Burns, across the sea, was soon to set | was happening.. McDowell and Abererombie 


GEN. NATHANAEL GREENE, THE ™ 
OF WASHINGTON. 


RIGHT- HAND” 





had risen and moved with one impulse 
toward each other. They stood a second 
with clasped hands, then turned and 
walked, arm in arm, to the sulky, 
unfastened the horse, and climbing to 
the seat, drove off together without a | 
backward glance. ‘They had forgotten 
everything but themselves and their | 
memories ! 

As the sulky passed up the slope | 
beyond the copse, the sound of their 
united voices came quavering back. 
They were singing ‘‘The Bluebells of 
Scotland. ’’ 


his side. The seconds, in reality deeply 
moved, yet ashamed to show it, stood 
up. 

**Here’s a fine end to a duel!’’ said 
Will, bursting into a loud laugh, in 


hysterically. ‘‘And a horse to be led 
home,’’ he continued, ‘‘unless the fid- 
dier will ride him.’’ 

‘**I’m not going your way,’’ said Ned, 
shortly enough, it must be confessed. 

**Very well.’’ Terry leaped into his 
saddle. ‘‘I admit,’’ he leaned down to 
say with an air of condescension, ‘‘that 


chicken-hearts. ‘Thine is a great gift, 
Edward.’ ’’ He mimicked the squire’s 
even voice. ‘‘Ho! ho!’’ 

‘Get you down from your horse, 
Will Terry,’’ cried Ned, angrily, ‘‘and | 
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which his companion joined somewhat | 


fiddling hath its uses—for old men and | 








| by a pleased smile, as he beat time with his 
| hand to the subdued strains of a violin, drifting 
| in from the back porch. 

| He sat up alert. An orderly had come in 
}and was announcing the arrival of a courier 
| from General Marion. 

The young officer who presently entered wore 
the uniform of the Continental army. 

‘*Pray be seated, Major Terry,’’ said the 
general, courteously, returning his salute and 
glancing hastily at the detailed report despatched 
by Marion. He bent over the pages and read, 
his fine face glowing with satisfaction. 

The general at last leaned back again in his 
chair, and once more beat time to the melody 
which still floated in, tender, beguiling. Major 
Terry, although hardly conscious that he did 
so, had heard the familiar strain throughout 
the interview. Now it began to stir some vague 
memory, which he tried vainly to recall. Will 
Terry, like many another patriot, —and Royalist, 
—had lived through much since that June 
| morning at Indian Spy. 

‘One of my aids,’’ explained General 
| Greene. ‘*His violin speaks to the spirit,’’ he 
murmured, dreamily. ‘‘He fights as well as 
he plays,’’ he added, smiling. 

‘He is fortunate indeed to deserve such 
praise,’’ said Major Terry. 





| General Greene spoke a word to an orderly. 
Young Crutchfield’s arm dropped to | 


A moment later an officer appeared in the 
rear doorway. He saluted, and stepped for- 
ward. Six years of constant service, carrying 
| with them well-earned promotion, had knitted 
Ned Crutchfield’s lankness into muscular grace 
and given repose to his movements. But his 
face retained its boyish enthusiasm,—he was 
| even now but twenty-three,—his blue eyes their 
clear sparkle, his lips their rare smile. 

Will Terry gazed at the newcomer, recogni- 
tion gradually dawning into his amazed eyes. 

“‘Why,’’ he cried, falling back a step or two, 

se ’tis a 

‘**The fiddler.’ Yes, major,’’ laughed 
| Colonel Crutchfield, extending his hand, ‘‘ ‘the 
scraper of strings, the caterwauler —’ ’’ 

‘*Spare me, colonel, I beg!’’ pleaded Will, 
seizing the proffered hand in both his own. 
| ‘*T see, gentlemen,’’ remarked General 
| Greene, ‘‘that introductions are not necessary.’’ 

Later, walking arm in arm up and down the 


blossoming alders; the saddle-horses champing ' immortal words, floated out into the stillness. | I will show you that my fists are as nimble as “vine-clad porch in the starlight, while General 
The player marked the stubborn antagonists | my fingers.’’ 


impatiently beyond. 

For a moment he wondered what it meant. 
Suddenly an intuitive understanding flashed | 
into his mind. A duel! He had read of | 
such godless affairs among dicers and coffee- 
house wits, but—the squire! Abercrombie of 
Roseway! He was about to leap forward, 
shouting terrified protest. A second inspiration 
rooted him to the sod. To charm away evil! 
The thought blinded him ; he recoiled, abashed, 
trembling. At the same time, dropping his 
bundle, whether he would or no, he found | 
himself drawing fiddle and bow from the baize 
sheath. 

He tucked the fiddle under his chin and | 
walked forward, setting the bow to the strings, 
softly at first, almost in a whispering sigh; 
then loudly, clearly, ‘‘Oh, waly, waly up yon 
bank,’’ came leaping into the silence. 

Terry dropped the ladle and jumped to his 
feet; but under the pressure of Huntington’s 
fingers on his arm and his low - breathed 
‘*Hush!’’ he dropped again to the ground, for 
the duelists, after a simultaneous start, had set- 
tled once more into their places, and appeared 
to be listening. 

Ned, leaning against the bole of a giant 
chestnut, watched them warily, while the bow 
danced its way through ‘‘Oh, waly, waly,’’ 
and slid into ‘‘Rob o’ Dumblane,’’ then to | 
**Laggan Burn.’’ i 


‘*Laggan Burn!’’ spoke up Squire McDowell, 
forgetting himself. 
ee i & 


ewe fERE’S no denying that Frances 
why is the life of this club, and it 
=—— won't be half so much fun to go 
without her!’’ said Marian Ward. 

**That’s so,’’ agreed Ruth Pember and 
Alice Bean, and the 
other five girls nodded 
their heads in doleful 
assent. 

‘Do you suppose it 
would do any good if one 
of us went to Frances’ 
mother and set the case 
urgently before her ?’’ 

The faces of the girls 
brightened perceptibly, 
but a frown between 
Marian’s eyes deepened 
a little. “I am im- 
pressed with the bril- 
liancy of my suggestion 
as much as any of you,’’ 
she went on, after a 
moment’s pause, ‘‘but 
who is going to be the 
spokesman? Mrs, Mattocks is a dear, and I’d 
be awfully proud of her if she were my mother; 
but she is so dignified and sad and knows so 
much that I confess I’m a wee bit afraid of 
her. You know they say she can pick up a 
Vergil and read it right off, and it’s been thirty | 
years since she went to school !’’ 

Ruth Pember, who could not even remember 








MRS. MATTOCKS. 


from the corner of his eye. He began, too, to | 
watch the mounting sun, and to wonder | 
whether — 

But he put this thought aside and swept 
from ‘‘ Roslyn Castle’’ into ‘‘ The Soldier’s 
Joy.’? Then, with a desperate glance at the 
sky, he rollicked into ‘‘ Johnnie’s Grey Breeks.’’ 

At last he was rewarded! There was a low 
laugh from Abercrombie’s end of the log and 
a burst from the squire’s lips of 

“*Gin I had a summer’s day, 
As I hae had right mony, 
I'd make a web of new grey 
To be breeks for Johnnie!” 
But the end was not yet. 


once more. Despair, for more than one reason, 


gripped Ned’s heart as he noted the gray heads | the British, under Stuart, and the Ameri-| 
| turned again from each other, and felt rather | |cans, commanded by Nathanael Greene. 
than saw that the ‘‘hour by sun’’ was drifting | | victory was claimed by Stuart, but in a little | field of Hill Top. 


by. 
**T shall miss Jess Robin,’’ he thought. 
shall never see Richmond Town! 
hear Borrowe play! But I will not go. I 
cannot-stop now! I cannot!’’ 
A lump rose in his throat ; 





Gloom descended ; Seven years later, September 8, 


“*T fight neither with fists nor with fiddlers, | 
Master Longshanks, ’’ Will laughed, spurring on. 
Ned stood long at Arrow Point, whither he 
trudged after the others had gone—he could not 
have told why. 
below his feet; not so much as a bubble of 


foam on its surface hinted at the passing of the | 
Town!”’ he | 
The Pocahontas | 


Robin keel - boat. 
sighed. ‘‘Richmond Town! 
Tavern! And Borrowe! ’Tisallover. But —’’ 
His face lighted suddenly, as if at some inward 
vision. He turned homeward, whistling ‘‘The 
Bluebells of Scotland.’’ 


**Richmond 


1781, the 


| Battle of Eutaw Springs was fought between 


The 


| less than twenty-four hours he was in full | 


| lina was freed forever from British power. 


Two days after the battle General Greene | 
he glided uncon- | sat alone in the cabin where he had established | over, 


The majestic river rolled | 


| Greene within the cabin pored over his maps, the 
young men recalled ‘‘old days in old Albemarle. ’’ 
| ‘“They quarreled again many times, of course, 
Stirling Manor and Roseway,’’ Colonel Crutch- 
field said, ‘‘but there never was another breach. 
I had this from Jeanie McDowell the last time 
I was home on leave. They are both dead 
now, the dear, fiery old bucks.’’ 

‘*Rest their souls!’? said Major Terry, rever- 
ently. ‘‘Ned,’’ he burst out, after a silence, 
**I want to say two things to you. First, how 
shamed I was when I heard—’twas from 
Mistress Jean McDowell—what it cost you that 
morning at Indian Spy to stop and play those 
| two old stone-hearts back into friendship —’’ 

‘*Pish, man!’’ interrupted Ned, hastily. 

**Second, I thought then, being somewhat of 
a fool,’’ he smiled whimsically, ‘‘that it would 
be beneath me to measure fists with Ned Crutch- 
To-day I would be honored 


to cross swords with Colonel Edward Crutchfield 


2s | retreat with his army,—Lee and Marion barking | of the Continental army and of General Greene’s 
I shall never | for thirty miles at his heels,—and South Caro-_ staff.’’ 


He bowed gravely. 

Ned clapped him on the shoulder. ‘‘Well,’’ 
he said, gaily, ‘‘we will wait until the war is 
Will Terry. Then we will go back to 


sciously into the plaintive old air, ‘‘The grass his headquarters. Night had long fallen; the | Indian Spy, -and sit on that old log together 


aboon my mither’s grave.’’ 

Gradually, as the strain stole from under his 
hand, there was a movement on the log, a 
lessening of the distance between the foes. 

“Do ye mind, Jamie,’’ said McDowell, but 








table at the commander’s elbow was littered 
with papers; a map was spread out in the light 


of the wavering candles. But the ‘‘right hand’’ | 


of Washington had for the moment ceased work. 
He leaned back in his chair with eyes closed, 
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her yesterday’s review lesson, clasped 
her dog-eared copy of that poet with a 
groan. ‘‘I move we goina body, and 
that Miss Marian Ward be appointed 
to. present —’’ 

“‘T? Merey, no! I decline the honor 
emphatically. You do it, Ruthie, 
dear. You have such a sweet voice 
and such an insinuating way of 
tions,’’ said 
tones. 

Ruth tilted her pretty 
affected scorn. 

**T presume that might be termed a 
polite way of calling one a serpent,’’ 
she retorted. ‘‘I am quite impervious 
to your flattery, Miss Ward, but, accus- 
tomed to being ground under the heel 
of the oppressor, I meekly submit. 
anything if only Frances can go. Come, then, 
before my courage weakens;’’? and the eight 
members of the ‘‘ Nine-Pin Club’? turned toward 
| the Mattocks home. 

As they were ushered into the library a/| 
young girl rose from the lounge to greet them. 


Marian, in honeyed 


head in 


; There were marks of recent tears round her 


| eyes, and a grieved, almost a surly 


| heart must soften at the sight of so 


twining yourself round one’s affec- | 


lll do} 


expression spoiled the beauty of the 
fresh young face. 
“*T can’t go, girls,’’ she began. 
Ruth interrupted her: ‘‘Perhaps 
you can. We’ve come eight strong, 
to plead for you. Even the hardest 


much beauty in distress. ’’ 

She tried to speak lightly and 
naturally, but her manner seemed 
forced, and she started nervously as 
there was a sound of the soft rustling 
of a woman’s skirts in the hall, and 
Mrs. Mattocks entered the room. She 
was a slender little woman, the pallor 
of her face intensified by the simple 
widow’s dress she wore. About her 
delicate mouth were lines of fatigue 


as well as of decision, and the girls wisely sur- | 


mised that the matter occupying their thoughts 
had already been discussed between Frances 
and her mother. 

Nevertheless, Mrs. Mattocks had scarcely 
concluded her greetings before Ruth burst forth 


| impetuously : 


| 


““O Mrs. Mattocks, can’t you let Frances go 


(“a 


<THE CHOICE OF A DESTINY 


BY FLORENCE LA MEAD 9) 





‘and talk over our quarrel. Meanwhile —’’ 

He picked up his fiddle, tucked it lovingly 
under his chin, and played softly ‘‘Auld Lang 
| Syne, ”? that plaintive old Scottish tune which 
| the genius of Burns has since made one of the 


| 


“The ripple of it is aye|so softly that only the murmur of his voice | his ver but care-worn features illuminated | folk-songs of the world. 


& a ¢ 


th 


just thisonce? We are going to have sucha 
lovely time, and it will be so incomplete 
without her. Just think how kind it is of 
Mrs. Powers to invite the whole club to 
the concert! All our mothers have said we 
may go. Mama didn’t 
want me to at first, 
because it was in the 
middle of the week, but 
I teased her into it!’’ 

Itwas Mrs. Mattocks’s 
turn to flush slightly. 

‘IT have no wish or 
intention to appear to 
criticize your mothers’ 
actions by mine, and I 
am very sorry to disap- 
point you, as well as 
Frances, but I cannot 
think it best to allow 
her to go. It comes 
Wednesday evening, 
and Frances has several 
important lessons to pre- 
pare for Thursday.’’ 
There was a finality about Mrs. Mattocks’s 
| words, and especially her manner, that was 
extremely discouraging to further argument, 
|and the girls drew an inward breath of relief 
when Mrs. Mattocks tactfully changed the sub- 
ject to one less personal. 

A noticeable air of restraint pervaded the 
room, however, and scarcely had the door closed 


FRANCES 
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behind the last one of the ‘‘Nine Pins’’ before | 
Frances again threw herself down on the couch. 

‘*You have no idea how hard it is for me, 
mother!’’ she wailed, her head buried in the 
sofa pillows. ‘‘Every day after school the girls 
go down to Drew’s for ice-cream or up to} 
Ruth’s and have a gay time, while I have to | 
leave them and trudge home to say those stupid | 
lessons to Professor Shaw. ‘Then the evenings 
are full of good times, and I am never in them.’’ 

There was a note of resentment in the young 
voice, and the mother’s face contracted as if 
with physical pain. ‘‘You can go out any 
Friday evening,’’ she said, gently. 

‘*Yes, but the things I want most to go to 
always seem to come in the middle of the week,’’ 
objected Frances. ‘‘The girls are so disappointed 
because I can’t go Wednesday night. I don’t 
mind so much on my own account, either, but 
I hate to have the girls say, or even think, 





unkind things of you.’’ 

‘*They will not,’’ replied Mrs. Mattocks, ‘‘if | 
they are the nice girls I wish and think my | 
daughter’s friends to be.’’ 

The lines of decision about her mouth deepened | 
a little, and her slender figure straightened in 
the chair. ‘‘You are too young to go into 
so-called society in this town. The other girls 
are all one or two years older than you, and 
even they are too young, in my opinion. Then | 
they do not intend to go to college. You do. | 
You have a definite aim before you, and I do not 
consider it possible for you to do justice to your 
work of preparation and endure the late hours | 
and excitement of the life that your friends lead. | 
They cannot do good work in school, can they ?’’ | 

“Not first-class work,’’ admitted Frances, | 
slowly. She had risen to a sitting posture now | 
and her tone was softer, although her eyes were 
averted, and her expression was still not many 
degrees removed from sulkiness. ‘‘But it is | 
so hard not to do as the other girls do!’’ she | 
complained. 

Her mother sighed. It always came back to | 
this unanswerable argument, and she was tired 
of it all—tired mentally and physically. She 
leaned her head back wearily against the chair 
cushion, and gazed with unseeing eyes out of 
the window. Perhaps, after all, she reflected, 
she was making a mistake with Frances. 
Frances was young, and entitled to the pleas- 
ures of youth. If Charles had only lived, so 
that they could have talked over their daughter’s 
training together! It was hard to decide what 
was best—alone. She put out her hand invol- 
untarily, as if to meet the firm, warm pressure 
that had never failed her in the past. 

Of one thing she was sure, however: that 
the school and social life could not be combined. 
That she had done wisely in forcing Frances | 
into the former she was not so sure. 

It suddenly occurred to her that this ‘‘going 
away to college’? was not Frances’ ambition— | 
it was hers! From the time that Frances lay, 
a baby, in her arms she had dreamed and | 
planned for the college education that had been | 
denied to herself. She had even laid aside for | 





|a ridge on the farther side of the full river. 











and clasped her knees, half-laughing, 
sobbing. ‘‘Forgive me, darling!’’ she cried. 
“‘l am not half good enough or clever enough 
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half- | to be your daughter, —sometimes I can’t believe The firmer lands beyond are still low, but plen- 


I am,—but at any rate I have just enough | tifully sprinkled with old England’ s oaks. 


sense to choose—the college !’’ 


| Forest’’ 
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Fe is a gray 
BY atcrnc0n in 


November. 
The mist, however, 
lies only on the low 








near where the Esse- 
quibo and its sister 
streams flow down 
from the mountains, 
that include the peak 





grounds, creeping up 
from the marshes that aii the Thames. A 
frost has touched the grass, making it white 
under the hedges that divide the fields, and round 
the houses where the autumn sun has been 
unable to melt it. But the sky is clear above, 
and the slanting sun lights up the walls and 
battlements of a splendid castle which rises from 


The royal standard of England, red and gold 


}and blue, droops from the immense central 


round tower of the castle. The windows of 
the huge long-drawn pile of irregular buildings 
below this central citadel give back the rays. 
Gray stone walls link the lower towers along 
the outer line of defenses with which the third 
Henry engirdled this palace and the fine church, 
| the pinnacles of which are visible above the | 
battlements. 

From the highest eminence of the beautiful | 
line of fortifications can be seen the green plain 
on which King John met his barons, to sign 
before them all the great charter which is the) 
foundation of the liberties of Britain and of the 


| United States. These winding shores give the 


name, the old Saxon appellation, to the district. 

It is the Windlesora—the Windsor of to-day, 
and the spot from which at present we look is 
part of the grounds belonging to the oldest and 
greatest of the great public schools of England 
—the school of Eton. 

It is half a mile away from the castle and 
the bridge that spans this river connecting the 
town of Eton with that of Windsor. Quaint, 
old-fashioned little towns they are, built almost 
wholly of brick, with red roofs of tile, along 
crooked ways that slowly became streets, and 
had no modern straightening to stretch them out 
in ‘‘blocks’’ or rectangles. Many of them still 
have their patch of garden or back yard behind 


| them. 


Near the place where we stand rise high 


| elm-trees, and we see that the ‘‘hub’’ of the 


|town of Eton is dignified by a great group of 
Tudor buildings, reared not for defense, but to 
| enthrone learning in libraries, rooms and halls 
and galleries, where teachers may train the 
hundreds of boys who now come to share in 
the benefits enjoyed of old only by about eighty 
**king’s scholars. ’’ 

Again, a fine old church of stone flanks the 
pile of brick edifices. Religion and education 


| ostrich-plumes in delicacy of foliage. 


named after Sir Walter 
Raleigh. The intense sun is veiled by no 
mists, but by the feathery fronds of tree ferns, 
themselves in shade through the overhanging 
masses of great trees curtained with creepers. 
Here and there, wherever the bamboos can 
get an opening, they shoot up, a fountain of 
tenderer green, like glorified and straightened 





Conquering the Jungle. 


WO white-helmeted men rest by the side of 

the river, and taking out pocket filters, care- 
fully purge its waters before they drink. In 
attendance on them are some negroes, their 
faces shining with moisture, and seemingly 
more tired than are the white travellers. But 
even they look ‘‘played out.’’ 

‘Well, Mr. Hogg,’’ says one, as he turns 
with a somewhat sulky air to his companion, 
‘*T think you must admit we have done enough. 
It’s impossible to get through this jungle. It’s 
doubtful if the reports received are the truth. 
Take my advice and go back.’’ 

And Hogg would not keep him to the task 
he had set before himself, namely, to struggle | 











a graduating dress the beautiful pineapple tissue | still march hand in hand at Eton College, and 
her sister had brought her from China, and | attendance in the church, where there are tablets 
rejoiced in the delicate fairness of her little | to commemorate the pupils who have fallen in 
daughter as she lovingly fingered the rich blue | war by land and sea, is part of the day’s duty 
of the filmy texture. | for all the boys. 

It was she, not Frances, who had sent for| But the ground on which we stand is the 
and pored over the catalogues of the various | margin of a football-field, and attendance at 


colleges for women. She had been especially 
attracted by this new principle of self-govern- 
ment that was proving such a success in the 
colleges; it was so conducive to self-restraint, 
self-reliance, and the finest things that go to 
make up character. She wondered how Frances 
would thrive under it—Frances, who had had 
everything decided for her all her happy, shel- | 
tered life, from the choice of a college to that of | 
a pair of gloves! 

Perhaps, very likely, she had not done her 
duty by the child in making her so dependent. 
Perhaps—and the mother’s heart contracted at 
the thought—Frances was not worthy of the 
high calling of a college education, so wonderful 
a thing did it seem to the knowledge-hungry 
soul of the woman. 

Suddenly her nebulous thoughts crystallized 
into a definite resolve: she would put her daugh- 
ter to the test, and see of what stuff she was 
made. She rose to her feet, and to her own 
amazement her voice rang clear and steady 
through the quiet room: 

**Frances, I have a proposition to make to 
you. You are old enough now to realize some- 
thing of the value of an education, and I refuse 
ever again to be made so unhappy or make you 
so unhappy as we have been to-day. You are 
old enough to take something of responsibility 
upon your own shoulders. I will either send 
you through college, or I will take the money 
your education would cost, buy you pretty 
clothes, give you a big coming-out party, and 
further your social career in every way possible. 
You may take your choice.’’ 

Frances raised her startled eyes, and her cheeks 
turned from pink to white and back to a deeper 
pink again. 

Her mother gazed at her in silence, and her 
heart seemed to pause in its beating. The slen- 
der hand resting on the table trembled a little. 
Her very soul looked forth from her eyes in 
love and anguished pleading, and into the eyes 
of the girl there suddenly sprang responsive—a 
woman’s soul! 

Frances threw herself at her mother’s feet | 





football is an unwritten article of the schoolboys’ 


| code, fully as strict as any other. 


It is the day of a house practice for an im- 


| portant match, and the hero of the football-team 
| has told off a sturdy boy of no great size to take 


the place of ‘‘short behind,’’ a post where a 


| single scout hangs on to the main body of 


players, prepared to rush in and kick the ball | 
back if it comes out of the ‘‘ruck,’’ to prevent a | 
“‘run down’’ to the goal. He has a ‘‘long 
behind’’ to back him, while anether scout does 
‘*goal-keeping. ’”” } 

The hero himself has been rather lazy, con- 
tented with his superiority, and has not been 
specially energetic, knowing, as he thinks, | 
that he can take the ball down at any time. | 
He would not like this to be questioned. 

But waking up after a time, he thinks he may | 
as well show his ‘‘form,’’ and getting through 
the ‘‘ruck’’ with the ball, imagines he will | 
make short work of both short and long behind 
and of the goal-keeper. 





The sturdy little short 


N°t a bit of it! 
behind, with no respect for the hero’s bulk 
and strength, dashes up under his very legs, and 
the ball is sent flying far back into the big 
leader’s ground. 

Astonished, the great man turns and vows to | 





give the youngster ‘‘one another time.’’ And | 
another time soon arrives, with the same result. 

‘*Good—well done, Piggy !’’ shout the friends 
of the little one; and a third time the big one | 
is baffled. This is rather too much for his 
temper, and the next time he manages to kick 
the ball right in the sturdy one’s face. But in | 
spite of this he does not get his way, and the | 
hero of the afternoon is not the big but the little 
fellow. Magnanimously the leader does give 
him praise, but only silently, and by confirming 
him in the position he had adorned! 


Another scene, and a far distant one: it is 


| country could teach. 


of silicious deposits. 


|}and knowledge gained that was of much service 


| There were drugs that would take away the 


| strength enough remained, a new surface might 





QUINTIN HOGG 


on, despite all difficulties, until the course of the 
river to a great waterfall in the inland forest 
|had been properly mapped. His companion, 
an agent in his employ, took some of the 


| negroes back, and the leader said good-by to 


him. 

There were in Demerara estates belonging to 
‘*Piggy’’ that required supervision, and nothing 
would satisfy him until he knew all that the 
It was of no avail to tell 
him that he would certainly catch fever. It 
was of no use to try to persuade him that the 
water was dangerous; if not because of vegeta- 
tion, yet, as his commissioner told him, because 
This was so often the 
case, it was alleged, that fruits and pieces of 
wood left in the springs became soaked with 


|flint in solution, so that the articles put into 


the liquid turned hard like flint. 


**So much the better,’’ was the answer. 
| it hardens me, I shall ‘cut up’ better.’’ 

It was a marvel in the colony when the ad- | 
venturous Englishman returned safe and sound | 
from this expedition, during the course of which 
the beautiful and famous cascades were reached, 


to the colony. 

But he was not always so fortunate, and a} 
bad attack of fever some time afterward obliged 
him to consult a doctor, who allowed his patient 
totake mercury. This had a bad effect, injuring 
the digestion. 

A medical consultation was held. The verdict 
was that there was only one means of restoring 
health, and it was a case of ‘‘kill or cure.’”’ 


damaged surfaces, but if nature was too ex- 
hausted to replace them, death must ensue. If 


be encouraged to come, and health with it. 
There was not a moment’s hesitation on the 
patient’s part. ‘*‘The medicine, by all means.’’ | 





| He took it and lived. 


Again under ‘‘home’’ skies, let us look on 
another scene. It is summer, and there is again 
a broad, river-like stretch of water before us, 
and away on the left a still wider expanse, 
where a tide ebbs and flows with lazy delibera- 
tion between wide flats, where ducks and sea- 
gulls amuse themselves in shallow lagoons. 


These woods are the vanguard of the ‘‘ New 
in the Hampshire hinterland, that 
forest where William Rufus was hunting when 


| he met his death by the arrow of Wat Tyrrel. 


These waters flow up to the port of Southamp- 
ton, a few miles distant. From thence great 
ocean liners depart for distant harbors, pass- 
ing, when they have cleared the narrows of 
this long inlet, into the channel between the 
Isle of Wight and England’s southern coast. 

On that island Queen Victoria built a palace, 
which is now filled by invalids from the army. 
In the buildings used in her lifetime as stables 
and in comfortable new quarters recently built 
the boys who are to become the officers of the 
British fleet receive their training. 

All round this southern coast are pleasant 
estates, with the houses of their owners showing 
wealth and that love of country life which still 
makes Englishmen spend much money on good 
cottages for their laborers and for the tenants 


| of the farms which are rarely held in the pro 


prietor’s own hands. 

The features of the district have no very near 
analogy in the New World, but I have been 
reminded on the banks of the James River of 
these domains at home. On the Virginian 
river are reproduced the red brick houses of 
the south of England, built—as they often were 
in Virginia—of bricks imported from the old 
country. 

As we louk across the ‘‘Hamble,’’ for so the 
mouth of the Southampton water is called, we 
see an excellent house, the windows of which 
flash brightly in the sun’s rays. And soon 
from an upper “‘light’’ comes smoke and then 
flame, and figures appear at doors and from the 
garden. But there is apparently no one but 
a gardener to direct them what to do while the 
flame and smoke from beneath the roof come 
thicker and thicker. 

Then as the alarm grows and a few men 
seem to be doing what they can, but with little 
system and no efficient fire-engine, the rooms 
in the top story are evidently flaming, and the 
house is doomed. Nothing stops the fire, and 
in a few hours only discolored walls front the 
creek, where the tide is blue again after its red 
illumination. 

‘*Mr. Hogg will be vexed,’ say te servants, 
for the house is his. 

A train brings him from niet cheerful 
and hearty as ever, and much interested to learn 
the mode in which the fire began, namely, 
through a thickened glass in the window acting 
as a burning-glass and concentrating the sun’s 
rays on some woodwork within. A few more 
months saw all damages repaired and the house 
better able than before to give the hospitality 
its owner could not live without exercising. 

It will be seen that Quintin Hogg was ‘* well- 
off?’—and most of what he had was expended 
in ‘‘the luxury of giving.’’ 

And his hospitality? Was it given to the 
great of the land, to those who could aid him 
with money, or spread his name through the 
papers, and make him ‘‘socially’’ famous? 
No, it was given to those who had proved 
themselves worthy of the care taken of them 
by himself, and those he had chosen to help 
him in his great task of spreading manly prin- 
ciples and Christian helpfulness and resource- 
fulness among the youth of London. 





How the “‘ Polytechnic ’’ Grew. 


OR these efforts the headquarters were formed 

in the ‘‘Polytechnic,’’ a large building he 
had purchased in Ryegate Street, London. 
Originally a place for various entertainments, it 
was in name and accommodations admirably 
suited to his wants. He desired to have space for 
the teaching of all kinds of useful manual work, 
as well as for lecture audiences, gymnasiums 
and offices. At present there are nearly eighteen 


‘If | thousand youths and men with whom the Poly- 


| technic has something to do. 

Mr. Quintin Hogg was tireless in his personal 
 attendenes. He lived in a house from which 
there was private access to the institution he 
had founded, He obtained a marvelous knowl- 
edge of the youths attending the classes. He 
played with them at their games, he advised 
with any who would seek counsel of him. He 
superintended all the manifold schemes to 
amuse, instruct, enlighten them. 

Expeditions to all the most accessible parts 
of Europe were arranged for selected members 
of his organization. ‘‘Manners are not idle, 
but the fruit of loyal nature and of noble mind,’’ 
was a maxim the influence of which was made 
very plain among the young men. The ‘‘tour’’ 
was as good as at Eton, and the boys of Regent 
Street knew a good many more things in the 
way of useful ‘‘outfit’’ for the world than did 
most of our Etonians. 

It was interesting to see the feelings, as of 
sons and younger brothers to the head of the 
family, shown by the boys to Hogg. He would 
come in gently among them during their time 
of relaxation from work, and talk to groups 
who crowded round him, hiding him from view, 
for he was a man only about five feet seven 
inches in height. 

His figure was compact, and a resolute face 
was set on a head that latterly became very 
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gray, while the mustache and short-pointed | or medal or order or government recognition. 
beard retained more of the black of former | It was enough for him to devote money, time, 
days. His eyes were of a dark blue, with well- | and all his great energy to the quiet good work 
marked eyebrows. The mouth showed a firm | which grew about him, as healthy plants from 
line above a good square chin. His laugh was | honest mold. 
very hearty, as was his whole bearing. And now let us look at one last scene. The 
Ilis eagerness gave him a slight hesitation on | nearest Sunday marking the date of his death 
beginning a sentence, but he spoke well after- | is set aside among his friends and pupils in 
ward. Men never tired in listening to him, | London as Founder’s day, and in the afternoon 
for he was always direct and to the point. 
What seems worth noting for all dwellers in | they who have personal memories of him speak 
cities is the power for good exercised by a single | with others who may enforce the lessons he 
private citizen. The ‘‘founder’’ of the ‘‘Poly,’’ | taught. 
as he and his boys called their institution, was | It was in this room, where his picture hangs 
an extraordinary man with an ordinary fortune. | in front of the gallery above the platform, that 


they meet in the hall of the Polytechnic, and | 


There was more competency in his will than | he used every Sunday evening to tell his young | 


in his wealth. | men what they should avoid and what they 
Few men with tenfold the money have done | should follow. 
somuch, He has started a school for knowledge} It is a curious gathering, and a very business- 
of the world and of its Creator which trains | like one. There is an entire absence of any 
and influences scores of thousands. There is | hysterical noisiness. Gray-haired men, lawyers, 
nothing distinctive in its religious teaching | clerks, working lads, all sit there together and 
beyond its downright simplicity and manliness | listen to the short addresses, and join in the 
and morality. A boy who has imbibed its | stories and speak of the works of the dead close 
teaching could no more do a mean thing than | to the room where he ‘‘fell asleep.’’ A cheerful 
he could ‘‘eat his hat.’’ 
been accomplished, there is no advertising of hope seem those whom he left. His work goes 
its virtues, no display of superiority. }on, and gives a good model for any who wish 
Quintin Hogg died undecorated by any title | to make their dollars give high interest. 
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In fae? Chapters 
CHAPTER FOUR, 
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4 PA HOSE covetous broth- x Fayette, to Livermore on the 
my) ers had determined wes Androscoggin River. 
S———= not to let Molly go 2} Such a region of ponds 
home with us. They thought and lakes I had never been 
that she had Uncle Dresser’s in before. ‘There were ponds 
money and papers with her, or had concealed 
them. ‘There were no grounds, however, on 
which they could obtain a warrant for her 
arrest—or, rather, there had been none until, 
unfortunately, Molly herself furnished them by 
cuffing Calvin Jr. 

Calvin Sr., Ethan and Erastus were not slow 
to avail themselves of this pretext. By their 
lawyer’s advice, probably, they trumped up a 
charge of assault and battery against Molly; 
and on making application for her arrest before 
the municipal judge at Waterville, Calvin Jr. 
was coached to ery and sob as if he had really 
sustained a serious injury. The object was to 
bring Molly back, and frighten her into revealing 
what she knew of her grandfather’s property. 

Had the authorities at Waterville been aware 
of this, they would no doubt have refused to 
issue a warrant; but in view of the testimony 
as to the assault, the warrant for her arrest 
was issued. The deputy waited for us to come 
into town, and remained on the lookout until 
nearly noon, 

We did not come, having turned back and 
crossed the Kennebec at Pishon’s Ferry, as has 
already been said. 

Satisfied now that we were somehow giving 
them the slip, the brothers, the lawyer and the 
deputy set off up the road, and followed our 
wheel marks to Pishon’s Ferry. There they 
learned that we had crossed the river, and 
crossing over themselves, gave chase. 

From eleven to twelve o’clock or past we 
had been losing time by the shore of the pond |on all sides of us. We saw more than twenty 

~ in Smithfield. Now that we were on the other | that afternoon, some of them large sheets of 
side of the river, we felt quite safe. We waited | water. 
for old Sol to rest and eat five quarts of oats; Probably the roundabout route which we took 
we ourselves lunched on our crackers, cheese | rendered it difficult for our pursuers to keep on 
and herring. We had planned to proceed as far} our track. Old Sol, 
as Livermore that night, and reach home the | toward home, made good time, trotting on vig- 
next day. orously whenever the nature of the road per- 

While we were here Molly first divulged her | mitted. We did not reach Dolloff’s Tavern, at 
purpose of going home with us. She could} Livermore, however, until after sunset; and 
hardly have failed to notice that Theodora looked | for the last hour or two all three of us had been 
ill at ease. so sleepy that we could hardly sit up in the 

“I know I have not been invited, Cousin} wagon. Theodora and I had not closed our 
Theodora,’’ said Molly. ‘‘But I’m your grand- | eyes the night before, nor, indeed, had Molly. 
mother’s grandniece, and I don’t know where At the tavern we wrote our names in a much- 
else to go. blotted old register. The people seemed rather 

“*T want to talk with your family,’’ she con- | curious about us, but gave us a good supper. 
tinued, tears coming suddenly in her eyes. ‘‘I| I then went to the stable to look after old Sol, 
want to have them tell me what I ought to do. | and gave him his oats myself, the old squire 
For I mean to do the right thing. But I won’t | having cautioned me never to trust that duty to 
give in to ’Rastus, Ethan and Calvin. 
just what grandpa thought of them. Grandpa | horse if they were not watched. 
didn’t mean them to have a dollar of his prop-| Mrs. Dolloff and her daughters were afraid 
erty. He said they had had enough out of him | of old Beaver, and objected to having him | 
already. 

‘*Grandpa always liked your family,’’ Molly | him by his chain in a shed at the rear of the 
went on. ‘‘He said if I was ever in trouble to | stable. 
go to them, and that they would do the right| Mrs. Dolloff showed us to our rooms up-stairs, 
thing.’’ Theodora’s and Molly’s adjoining, but mine 

This was an entirely new view of the case. | being at the other end of the hall. I was soon 
Theodora grew sympathetic. We began to feel | asleep, my last waking thought being the 
that perhaps we ought to take Molly with us, | pleasant one that we would get home by noon 
although I remembered that the old squire had | the next day. 
expressed himself as very averse to becoming! Our slumbers, however, were destined to be 
involved in this property dispute. Molly and | of brief duration. Ethan Dresser and the deputy 
her valise were likely to bring trouble; but we | sheriff reached the tavern at about ten o’clock 














could see no way of getting clear of her. And | inthe evening. After following us to Norridge- 
there, too, was that enormous dog! | wock, ’Rastus, Calvin, Calvin Jr. and Mr. 


We felt a proper loyalty to grandmother and | Dolan had turned back and gone home; but 


the old squire. They had given six of us chil- | the sheriff and Ethan kept on in pursuit. 

dren a home with them, and we made their| Old Beave must have scented Ethan Dresser. 

table a full one. For us to bring Molly and her | The instant they drove into the yard he set up 

big dog back with us seemed indiscreet, if not | a tremendous baying and growling. Then some 

ungrateful. | one knocked at my door, and shouted, ‘*Wake 
Thoughts of our responsibility disturbed us | up! Open the door!’ 

as we drove on that afternoon through the towns| When I opened it, the tavern-keeper, with a 


Yet with all that has faith was his, and cheerful and bright with | 


THE OLD SQUIRE ASKED PARTICULARLY 
WHETHER WE HAD SEEN THE WARRANT FOR MOLLY'S ARREST. 


lamp in his hand, and another man—the sheriff 
—stood there. The sheriff said, ‘‘Seems to me 
you are mighty sound asleep! Where’s that 
red-headed girl that came here with you ?’’ 

‘*T guess she is in bed,’’ said I. They turned 
impatiently and spoke to Theodora, whom they 
had already wakened. 

On looking into the hall, I saw that Molly’s 
door was open; but there appeared to be no 
Molly in the room. 

Mrs. Dolloff and Ethan Dresser now came 
up the stairs with another lamp, and they 
looked in all the rooms and closets. Theodora 
had dressed, and I made haste to put on my 
clothes. We then looked in Molly’s room. 

‘Do you know where she is?’’? I asked my 
cousin. 

‘*No,’’ said Theodora. ‘‘I was asleep, but I 
thought I heard her door open just as those men 
were coming up-stairs.’ 

After searching all the rooms, the sheriff and 
Ethan Dresser came back to us. ‘‘Don’t you 
know where she is?’’ Ethan asked me. ‘‘If 
you know and don’t tell us, it’ll be worse for 
you! That girl’s a thief.’’ 

‘**T don’t believe she is a thief!’’ said I. 

**T don’t, either,’’ said Theodora. 

‘*You little upstarts!’’ exclaimed Ethan. 
Then he turned to the sheriff. ‘* Look in their 
rooms,’’ he demanded. ‘‘She may have hid 
something there.’’ 

‘*My warrant doesn’t call for that, ’’ the sheriff 
objected. ‘‘I’ve no papers for these young 
folks.’’ 

Ethan had no such scruples. He and the 
Dolloffs, who seemed to be in sympathy with 
him, looked in our rooms. I suppose that the 
tavern-keeper may have had a right to do so, 
if he pleased. They found merely our small 
belongings, and soon went down-stairs to search 
our wagon and the outbuildings. But soon 
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| Ethan and the Dolloffs came back into the house 


too, being now headed | 


to question us again. 

‘What dii Molly have with her?’’ Ethan 
asked me. 

‘*Her dog.’’ 

“*T know that. But what else?’’ 

**T don’t know.”’ 

He turned to my cousin. ‘‘What did Molly 
have in her hands or her pockets ?’’ 

I was afraid that Theodora might reveal 


| something concerning the valise, and tried to 


I know | hostlers, who might give the oats to some other | 


| 


indoors. So, after feeding him, Molly hitched | 


give her a warning glance. It was quite un- 


necessary. 
‘*Mr. Dresser,’’ she replied, indignantly, 


‘‘after the way you have treated us, if I knew 
what Molly had I would not tell you.’’ 

“Didn’t she say anything to you?” 
asked me. 

“Te” tae, 

‘*What was it?’’ 

**She said, ‘Ask me no questions and I’]] tell 
| you no lies.’ ”” 

Ethan gave vent to an angry snort, and 
Mrs. Dolloff laughed. ‘‘I’d like to have the 
handling of that boy a few minutes!’’ we heard 
Ethan mutter, as he went out to consult with 
the sheriff again. They stabled their horse, 
and coming in, registered, and went to bed. 

It was now half past twelve. Mrs. Dolloff, 
who seemed more friendly, came in and advised 
us to go to our rooms again. But it was not 
until day had dawned that I caught another 
nap. Once asleep, I did not wake until the 
breakfast-bell rang. . 

On our way down-stairs Theodora and I 
agreed to answer no further questions. Ethan 
and the sheriff were at the table, but did not 
speak to us. 


Ethan 


she did.’’ 


After breakfast I wished to pay my bill and | 


| goon home, but for nearly two hours the tavern- 


| keeper put us off. 


It appeared afterward that 
Ethan wished him to keep us there during the 


forenoon, while they watched for Molly, think- | 


ing that she might come back. 
She did not come; and at ten o’clock the 
sheriff and Ethan hitched up to drive away. 


| grandmother. 








| When ready to start, Ethan went to the shed 


where old Beave stood, and attempted to unchain 
him, to take him away, perhaps; but the dog 
jumped at him so savagely that he gave up the 
effort, and they drove off. Theodora and I 
then harnessed old Sol, and after paying our 
bill, started to drive away. But Mrs. Dolloff 
came rushing after us. 

‘*You must take that dog!’’ she cried. 

‘*He is not our dog,’’ I said. 

“*T don’t care whose dog he is! You brought 
him here. I won’t have such an awful dog as 
that left on my hands!’’ 

As nothing else would appease the woman, 
I gave her the reins to hold, and Theodora and 
I went to the shed, not without misgivings as 
to how old Beave would receive us. He wagged 
his tail, however, when we approached, clearly 
numbering us among his friends. 

After procuring food for him from the kitchen, 
we gave him water, then brought him to the 
wagon—Mrs. Dolloff promptly retreating to the 
house. Dora thought that she could lead him 
if I drove slowly, so we got in and made a 
start. 

‘‘What will Halse and Addison say?” I ex- 
claimed. 

‘‘O dear!’’ sighed Dora. 
grandmother say ?’’ 

The old dog followed beautifully, however, 
for several miles. He appeared desirous of 
getting on even faster than old Sol trotted, and 
the horse was now doing his best. 

But this willingness to follow terminated 
suddenly at a point where a cart-track led up 
from the highway over a steep, bushy hill. Old 
Beave wished to take the cart-track, and pulled 
back and growled when we passed it. He was 


**And what will 


/on the point of getting away from Theodora; 


but I seized the chain. And we then caught 


|a link of it on the boot stop, and so held him. 


The dog continued growling and 
pulling back, and was constrained to 
go on only by the strength of the 
chain. Finding it useless to resist, 
he followed sullenly all the rest of the 
way home. 

We made no halt for lunch that 
day; we were in too great haste. 
And never did safe harbor, after 
storm, look sweeter to distressed mari- 
ners than did the old homestead to 
my cousin and me as we drove up 
the lane that afternoon. 

Home, home again, after such an 
experience of a selfish, sordid world 
as we had never encountered before! 
Why, it seemed as if we had been 
gone for weeks instead of for four 
days! 

At the farm in summer we had 
supper between five and six, and did 
the dairy chores afterward. 

The family was at table when we 
drove into the yard. Ellen was the 
first to see us. 

‘*They’ve come!’’ we heard her 
ery. And then she ran out on the 
piazza, followed by Addison, Hal- 
stead and Wealthy, with grandmother 
and the old squire not far behind. 

I suppose that some trace of our 
disturbing experiences was impressed 
on our faces, for grandmother cried, 
‘*Why, you dear children! Are you well? Has 
anything happened to you?’’ 

But Halse had seen old Beave behind us. 
‘‘What a dog!’’ he shouted. ‘‘What a tremen- 
dous dog!’’ 

Addison, tod, was demanding, ‘‘Where did 
you get that dog?’’ 

That was a sore subject. Theodora burst into 
tears. Grandmother gathered her in her arms 
forthwith. 

‘Come in, come in, both of you, and tell me 
all about it!’’ she exclaimed. And while Addi- 
son and Halstead led old Sol and Beave away 
to the stable, we, the returning ones, were 
escorted indoors to the table, to eat our supper 
and to relate our adventures. 

My cousin and I took turns telling what had 
occurred. As our narrative proceeded, and the 
disagreeable features of it grew in volume, 
grandmother wiped her eyes disconsolately. 

“Oh, to think that they should behave so!’’ 
she lamented. ‘‘To think that they should go 
on like that—when the name of Dresser has 
always been an honorable one!’’ 

The old squire sat up stiffly. He would not 
trust himself to say one word, for fear of injuring 
grandmother’s feelings. His deep aversion to 
such property quarrels was evident. 

Halstead and Addison, who had now come 
in, also asked many questions as to the big dog. 
Such a dog had never been seen in that locality 
before. The boys were a little afraid of him, 
for he appeared sullen and out of sorts. 

“I think that he misses Molly,’’ said Theo- 
dora; and now that all the circumstances were 
better understood, both grandmother and the 
old squire were much disturbed as to what had 
become of Molly Totherly. 

The old squire asked particularly whether 
we had seen the warrant for Molly’s arrest and 
whether we were sure it was a sheriff with 
Ethan Dresser. We were quite sure. 


‘*This is a grave matter, Ruth,’’ he said to 
“Tf there is a warrant out for 
Addison, you hitch 
Then get your 


this girl she needs friends. 
up Jerry in the light wagon. 
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coat and the lantern. We will drive over to 
Livermore this evening and see what we can 
find out about this.’’ 

Just then, however, Ellen caught sight of 
some one in the yard outside who seemed to be 
peering in. ‘‘Who’s that?’’ She said. 

We all turned to look. 


And to Theodora and | 





THE YOUTH’S 


COMPANION. 





me, even in the twilight, 
whom we saw there with an old black valise. 

“Molly !’’ we both shouted. 

**Yes!’? exclaimed a laughing voice outside. 
‘It’s Molly. I was peeking in to see if I’d 
come to the right place!’’ 

TO BE CONTINUED, 
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a sled-load of fire-wood, he expected to 
be back in half an hour. 


HEN Clay Dilham left the tent to get | 


So he told | 


that the first zigzag consumed five minutes. 
Then, returning across the face of the slide 
toward the pine, he met with a new difficulty. 


it was no stranger | hands 


through the snow and clutching the 
grass-roots was uncertain and unsafe. His 
mittens were too thick for him to be sure of his 
grip, so he took them off. But this brought 
with it new trouble. When he held on to a 
bunch of roots the snow, coming in contact 
with his bare warm hand, was melted, so that 
his hands and the wristbands of his woolen 
shirt were dripping with water. This the frost 
was quick to attack, and his fingers were 
numbed and made worthless. 

Then he was forced to seek good footing, 
where he could stand erect unsupported, to 
put on his mittens, and to thrash his hands 
against his sides until the heat came back into 
them. 

This constant numbing of his fingers made 
| his progress very slow; but the zigzag came to 
an end finally, where the side of the slide was 
buttressed by perpendicular rock, and he turned 
back and upward again. As he climbed higher 
and higher, he found that the slide was wedge- 


Swanson, who was cooking the dinner. Swan-| The slope steepened considerably, so that little shaped, its rocky buttresses pinching it away 


son and he belonged to different outfits, located 
about twenty miles apart on the Stuart River ; 


but they had become travelling partners on a | 


trip down the Yukon to Dawson to get the mail. 
Swanson had laughed when Clay said he 
would be back in half an hour. 


reason, Swanson said, that good, dry fire-wood | 
that 


could not be found so close to Dawson; 
whatever fire-wood there was originally had 
long since been gathered in; that fire-wood 
would not be selling at forty dollars a cord if 
any man could go out and get a sled-load and 
be back in the time Clay expected to make it. 


Then it was Clay’s turn to laugh, as he sprang | 
on the sled and mushed the dogs on the river- | 
For, coming up from the Siwash village | 


trail. 
the previous day, he had noticed a small dead 
pine in an out-of-the-way place, which had 
defied discovery by eyes less sharp than his. 
And his eyes were both young and sharp, for 
his seventeenth birthday was just cleared. 

A swift ten minutes over the ice brought him 
to the place, and figuring ten minutes to get the 
tree and ten minutes to return made him certain 
that Swanson’s dinner would not wait. 

Just below Dawson, and rising out of the 
Yukon itself, towered the 
Mountain, so named by Lieutenant Schwatka 
long ere the Klondike became famous. On the 
river side the mountain was scarred and gullied 
and gored; and it was up one of these gores or 
gullies that Clay had seen the tree. 

Halting his dogs beneath, on the river ice, 


he looked up, and after some searching, redis- 
its weather-beaten | 


covered it. Being dead, 
gray so blended with the gray wall of rock that 


a thousand men could pass by and never notice | 


it. Taking root in a cranny, it had grown up, 
exhausted its bit of soil, and perished. Beneath 
it the wall fell sheer for a hundred feet to the | 
river. All one had to do was to sink an ax 
into the dry trunk a dozen times and it would 


great Moosehide | 


|snow collected, while bent flat beneath this 
| thin covering were long, dry last-year’s grasses, 

The surface they presented was as glassy as 
that of his muclues, and when both surfaces 


| came together his feet shot out, and he fell on , 
It stood to | 


his face, sliding downward, and con- 


| vulsively clutching for something to 


as it neared its upper end. 
the depth which seemed to yawn for him. 
While beating his hands against his sides he 
turned and looked down the long. slippery 
slope, and figured, 





stay himself. 

| ‘This he succeeded in doing, although 
he lay quiet for a couple of minutes 
to get back his nerve. He would have 
taken off his muclucs and gone at it 
| in his socks, only the cold was thirty 
below zero, and at such temperature 
his feet would quickly freeze. So he 
went on, and after ten minutes of risky 
work made the safe and solid rock 
where stood the pine. 

A few strokes of the ax felled it into 
the chasm, and peeping over the edge, 
he indulged in a laugh at the startled 
dogs. They were on the verge of 
bolting when he called aloud to them, 
soothingly, and they were reassured. 

Then he turned about for the back 
trip. Going down, he knew, was even 
more dangerous than coming up, but 
how dangerous he did not realize till 
he had slipped half a dozen times, 
and each time saved himself by what 
| appeared to him a miracle. Time and 

again he ventured upon the slide, and 
| time and again he was balked when 
he came to the grasses. 

He sat down and looked at the 
\¢reacherous snow -covered slope. It 
| was manifestly impossible for him to 
| make it with a whole body, and he did 
‘not wish to arrive at the bottom shat- 
tered like the pine-tree. 

But while he sat inactive the frost 
was stealing in on him, and the quick 
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HE SPED DOWNWARD FASTER AND FASTER 


fall to the ice, and most probably smash con- chilling of his body warned him that he could | would be flying with the speed of an express- 


veniently to pieces. This Clay had figured on 
when confidently limiting the trip to half an hour. 

He studied the cliff thoroughly before at- 
tempting it. So far as he was concerned, the 
longest way round was the shortest way to the 
tree. Twenty feet of nearly perpendicular 
climbing would bring him to where a slide 
sloped more gently in. By making a long | 
zigzag across the face of this slide and back 
again, he would arrive at the pine. 


Fastening his ax across his shoulders so that | little he could see, the gully displayed this | of Swanson’s dinner. 
it would not interfere with his movements, he | tendency; and he noticed, also, that the slide | | Slipped slightly and recovered himself ; 


not delay. He must be doing something to keep 
his blood circulating. If he could not get down 
by going down, there only remained to him to 
get down by going up. It was a herculean 


| 


task, but it was the only way out of the pre-| 


dicament. 

From where he was he could not see the top 
of the cliff, but he reasoned that the gully in | 
| which lay the slide must give inward more and | 
|more as it approached the top. From what | 


train ere he took the final plunge into the icy 
bed of the Yukon. 

He passed the first outcropping rock, and the 
second, and at the end of an hour found himself 
above the third, and fully five hundred feet 
above the river. And here, with the end nearly 
two hundred feet above him, the pitch of the 
slide was increasing. 

Each step became more difficult and perilous, 
and he was faint from exertion and from lack 
Three or four times he 
but, 


clawed up the broken rock, hand and foot, like | extended for many hundreds of feet upward, | growing careless from exhaustion and the long 


a cat, till the twenty feet were cleared and he 
could draw breath on the edge of the slide. 

The slide was steep and its snow-covered sur- | 
face slippery. Further, 
hide soles of his muclucs were polished by much 
ice travel, and by his second step he realized 
how little he could depend upon them for clinging 
purposes. A slip at that point meant a plunge 
over the edge and a twenty-foot fall to the ice. 
A hundred feet farther along, and a slip would 
mean a fifty-foot fall. 

He thrust his mittened hand through the 
snow to the earth to steady himself, and went 
on. 


& & 


O other industry displays so forcibly 
the modern spirit of specialization 
=——— and organization as the shoe busi- 
ness. The last sixty years have witnessed 


But he was forced to exercise such care . 





and that where it ended the rock was well 
broken up and favorable for climbing. Here 
}and there, at several wide intervals, small 


the slide itself, giving sufficient stability to the | 
enterprise to encourage him. 

So instead of taking the zigzag which led | 
downward, he made a new one leading upward | 
|and crossing the slide at an angle of thirty 
degrees. ‘The grasses gave him much trouble, 
and made him long for soft-tanned moosehide 
moccasins, which could make his feet cling like 
a second pair of hands. 





a casting loose from former methods, with 


the evolution of marvelous labor-saving machin- | 


ery, and the perfection of thoroughly organized 
business systems. 






small knots and other im- 
perfections of the wood. Then the 


pieces pass between a pair of heavy roller- 


He soon found that thrusting his mittened | 






tension on his nerves, he tried to continue with 
too great haste, and was rewarded by a double 
| slip of each foot, which tore him loose and 


the heelless, walrus- | masses of rock projected through the snow of | started him down the slope. 


On account of the steepness there was little 
snow; but what little there was was displaced 
by his body, so that he became the nucleus of 
a young avalanche. He clawed desperately 
with his hands, but there was little to cling to, 
and he sped downward faster and faster. 

The first and second outcroppings were below 
him, but he knew that the first was almost out 
of line, and pinned his hope on the second. 
Yet the first was just enough in line to catch 


| 





Each step increased | 


in case he slipped, that he | 

















one of his feet and to whirl him over and head 
downward on his back. 

The shock of this was severe in itself, and 
the fine snow enveloped him in a blinding, 
maddening cloud; but he was thinking quickly 
and clearly of what would happen if he brought 
up head first against the second outcropping. 
He twisted himself over on his stomach, thrust 
both hands out to one side, and pressed them 
heavily against the flying surface. 

This had the effect of a brake, drawing his 
head and shoulders to the side. In this position 
he rolled over and over a couple of times, and 
then, with a quick jerk at the right moment, 
he got his body the rest of the way round, 

And none too soon, for the next moment his 
feet drove into the outcropping, his legs doubled 
} up, and the wind was driven from his stomach 
| with the abruptness of the stop. 

There was much snow down his neck and 
up his sleeves. At once and with unconcern 
he shook this out, only to discover, when he 
looked up to where he must climb again, that 


he had lost his nerve. He was shaking as if 
with a palsy, and sick and faint from a 


frightful nausea. 

Fully ten minutes passed ere he could master 
these sensations and summon suflicient strength 
for the weary climb. His legs hurt 
him and he was limping, and he 
was conscious of a sore place in his 
back, where he had fallen on the ax. 

In an hour he had regained the 
point of his tumble, and was con- 
templating the slide, which so sud- 
denly steepened. It was plain to him 
that he could not go up with hands 
and feet alone, and he was beginning 
lose his nerve again when he 
remembered the ax. 

Reaching upward the distance of 
a step, he brushed away the snow, 
and in the frozen gravel and crumbled 
rock of the slide chopped a shallow 
resting-place for his foot. Then he 
came up a step, reached forward, 
and repeated the manceuver. And so, 
step by step, foot-hole by foot-hole, a 
tiny speck of toiling life poised like 
a fly on the face of Moosehide Moun- 
tain, he fought his upward way. 

Twilight was beginning to fall 
when he gained the head of the slide 
and drew himself into the rocky 
bottom of the gully. At this point 
the shoulder of the mountain began 
to bend back toward the crest, and 
in addition to its being less steep, the 
rocks afforded better handhold and 
foothold. The worst was over, and 
the best yet to come! 

The gully opened out into a 
miniature basin, in which a floor of 
soil had been deposited, out of which, 
in turn, a tiny grove of pines had 
sprung. The trees were all dead, dry and 
seasoned, having long since exhausted the thin 
skin of earth. 

Clay ran his experienced eye over the timber, 
and estimated that it would chop up into fifty 
cords at least. Beyond, the gully closed in and 
became barren rock again. On every hand was 
barren rock, so the wonder was small that the 
trees had escaped the eyes of men. They were 
only to be discovered as he had discovered them 
—by climbing after them. 

He continued the ascent, and the white moon 
greeted him when he came out upon the crest 
of Moosehide Mountain. At his feet, a thousand 
feet below, sparkled the lights of l)awson. 

But the descent on that side was precipitate 
and dangerous in the uncertain moonshine, and 
he elected to go down the mountain by its 
gentler northern flank. In a couple of hours 
he reached the Yukon at the Siwash village, 
and took the river-trail back to where he had left 
the dogs. There he found Swanson, with a fire 
going, waiting for him to come down, 

And although Swanson had a hearty laugh 
at his expense, nevertheless, a week or so later, 
in Dawson, there were fifty cords of wood sold 
at forty dollars a cord, and it was he and 
Swanson who sold them. 


to 





hard woods, 

the like. 
Eventually, in good situations, the slow- 

growing but sturdy and long-lived spruce 


beeches, maples, birches, and 





. from the machines passes 
under the sharp scrutiny of women, who 
| deftly cull out the dark-colored heart-wood, 


Thus the reader may experience a shock of | presses, which score the wood in closely par-|and turn the good pegs aside upon an endless 


surprise in learning that that crude and primi- 
tive article, the shoe-peg, is still in use. P 
mills are seattered throughout the hardwood 
belt of the northeastern United States. Three 
small mills in northern New Hampshire an- 
nually convert some thirty-five hundred cords 
of birch wood into one hundred and seventy- 
five thousand bushels of pegs. 

The white and yellow birch, the only species 
used there, is delivered at the mills in cord- 
wood form. The sticks are peeled of their 
bark and then sawed transversely into sections 
of a thickness equal to the length of the pegs 
to be. From the saws these disks are carried 
by endless chains to a workman, who operates 


a swiftly revolving burr that gouges out the | 


- to the first. 





allel lines. Another pair scores at right angles 
The tiny interstices between the 
checkered lines will be the points of the pegs. 


The splitting-machine has the next turn. 


The essential features of this device are a} 


striated cylinder, which catches in the scorings 
and thus feeds the disks into the machine; 
and a long horizontal knife which jigs up and 
down with lightning-like rapidity, hitting the 


scored lines with unerring accuracy as the disks | 


are shoved along beneath it. It requires two 
such machines to complete the work, the first 
splitting the wood into narrow ribbons, and the 
second cutting in the other direction, into the 
single pegs. 

The continuous stream of pegs which issue 





| chain to carry them through the finishing proc- 
| esses. 

They must be bleached by sulphur flames, 
| dried in hot kilns, polished with powdered soap- 
stone in metal-lined revolving drums, screened 
free from dirt, and finally bagged in canvas 
sacks for shipment. 

The bulk of this enormous output goes abroad 
to furnish cheap foot-wear for the peasantry of 
Europe. 





which utilize the hardwoods, has an important 
bearing on the forestry situation. As is well 
known, when the spruce and balsam are lum- 
| bered off, the ground is rapidly occupied by a 
stand of the faster growing, but less valuable 





will regain its foothold, and in time furnish 
another valuable crop. But too often the lumber- 
man, impatient and short-sighted, strips the land 
of the spruce, and abandons it to its fate, the 
inevitable forest fire. A hard fire is fatal to 
most conifers, and thus the prospect of a second 
crop of soft woods is removed indefinitely. 

But now, with a good market for the hitherto 
worthless species, it pays to protect the land 
after it has been logge for the spruce; and 
the practice of a rudimentary forestry thus be- 
comes not only possible, but highly profitable. 

Further, the very removal of the hardwoods 
favors the seedling spruces by admitting the 


llight and making room for seed-beds. And 


This thriving little industry, along with others | thus the demand for hardwoods not only tends 


| to assure but also to hasten the future stand of 


the precious spruce. 

Such is the contribution of the lowly shoe-peg 
to the cause of American forestry and to the 
prosperity of our great land. 
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ADMINISTRATION BuiLoING, HaRvARD Meoicat ScHoor. 


CURRENT TOPICS. 


f eight million trade-unionists in Europe 
and America, one-fourth are in America. 
Great Britain, with only half the population 
of this country, has almost as many unionists, 
and so has Germany, with only two-thirds the 
population. 


yw long the students of geography will 
have to add a new river to the list of streams 
in Africa. The Duke of the Abruzzi, who has 
been exploring the region of the Mountains of 
the Moon, has found a river that is marked on 
no existing maps. = 
T= divers descended to a depth of two hun- 
dred and ten feet in a Scotch lake the other 
day. This is said to be the greatest depth to 
which divers ever descended in the British Isles. 
It is farther than most people would care to go 
beneath the surface of the water. 
rangers and others interested in farm prod- 
ucts have proposed that a day be established 
which shall be observed every year as ‘‘ Apple 
day.’’ To celebrate this wholesome festival 
every good housewife would provide apples in 
some form, ‘‘pie, baked, raw or sass.’? There 
is a commercial side to the idea, for the feast of 
the apple would mean an additional consumption 
of many thousands of barrels. But beyond that 
consideration the plan is a pleasant one. 
re premier of Manitoba has ordered that the 
British flag shall fly above the schoolhouses 
of the province. This is right and proper 
according to the American idea, which is not 
unfamiliar to readers of The Companion. The 
English newspapers commend the order mildly. 
One London paper reports that the suggestion 
that the Union Jack be raised on schoolhouses 
in England has been opposed—as ‘‘un-English.’? 
Surely conservatism may be carried too far. 
| peep Ito and Field-Marshals Yamagata 
and Oyama have been created princes by 
the Japanese Emperor in recognition of their 
services in the war with Russia, and Vice- 
Admiral ‘Togo has been made a marquis for the 
same reason. All that we can do in America 
to reward our military heroes is to advance 
them in rank, and even then the promotion of 
successful officers over the heads of men who 
have been longer in the service is fiercely criti- 
cized. —_ 
J yrnen thousand four hundred and seventy 
fewer names were on the pension roll at the 
close of the last fiseal year than at its beginning. 
This is the largest decrease in recent years. 
Forty-three thousand pensioners died within 
the twelve months, twenty-nine thousand of 
whom were old soldiers. As the veterans are 
getting well along in years the mortality among 
them will increase rapidly for some time to 
come, until the heroes of the great war will be 
as scarce as the survivors of the war with 
Mexico. ome 
—— colleges versus large’’ is a favorite 
subject with educators. In this country 
the question is answering itself in a practical 
way. The small colleges are growing larger, 
and other small colleges are being started. That 
many of our colleges are overgrown there is no 
doubt, and many devices are suggested to divide 
them into smaller units. ‘To the general public, 
not concerned with the special problems of 
educators, the growth of the colleges is a matter 
for congratulation, for it means that more and 
more young Americans are trying to get a good 
education. 


Mv than one famous American began busi- 
ness life selling newspapers. ‘That the 
present generation of newsboys is made of the 
same sort of stuff as the past generation is indi- 
cated by the action of the Newsboys’ Union of 
Boston in raising money for a scholarship in 
Harvard University, to be awarded to a member 
of the organization. The winner of the first 
scholarship was announced last month, a youth 
seventeen years old, who has succeeded in pre- 
paring himself for college while selling news- 
papers. He enters college at an age much 
younger than the average in the freshman class. 
_™ was in the possession of a mob for 

several hours last month, and negroes, guilty 
of no crime save that of being black, were killed 
in the most brutal manner because other negroes 
had outraged white women. The outbreak of 
racial hatred was one of the most destructive in 
the history of America. It was similar to the 
Jewish massacres in Russia and the Armenian 
massacres in Turkey, yet it does not appear 
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that meetings to protest against the persecutions 
of the negroes here have been held in either 
Turkey or Russia. The people in Europe, if 
they give any heed to the matter at all, evidently 
think that the government of Georgia is capable 
of taking care of its own problems, and they 
do not accuse it of inciting race hatred and pro- 
tecting rioters. When the leaders of the Atlanta 
rioting are sent to prison the efficiency of gov- 
ernment in Georgia will be equal in this respect 
to the efficiency of the Russian government in 
Kishenef. ‘The leaders of the Jewish massacre 
in Kishenef have long since been convicted, 
and are serving out sentences of from five to 
seven years in prison. Many other participants 
in the killing of the Jews have been imprisoned 
for a few months, or fined so heavily as to im- 
press on them the evil of their course. Such 


an event as this in Atlanta ought to make | 
Americans appreciate to some extent the gravity | 


of the problems before the ruling powers in 
Turkey and in Russia, and to be charitable in 
their judgments of other men who, like them, 
may be carried away by unreasoning and brutal 
passion. 

ENNOBLED BY CALAMITY. 


How shriveled in thy hot distress 


The primal sin of selfishness! ; 
Whittier. 
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CUBA. 


he high hopes of the people of the United 
x I States when Cuba was handed over to a 

government organized by the Cubans 
themselves have not been realized. 

It is needless and unprofitable, because it is 
too late now, to consider what were the rights 
and wrongs of government and rebels in the 
recent insurrection, or to inquire which party 
should have made the greater concession in order 
to insure the continuance of purely Cuban rule 
and to avoid intervention by the United States. 
The important and controlling fact is thatneither 
party would make the concessions necessary to 
that end. 

So the United States navy commands the 
Cuban coast, the army occupies the Cuban 
cities, and an American provisional governor 
administers the Cuban laws. 

All this is as great a disappointment to the 
people of this country as it is to the most patri- 
otic of Cubans. But it was inevitable. The 
result of the war with Spain left the United 
States responsible for peace and orderly govern- 
ment on the island. Every effort was made to 
avoid the necessity of intervention, . although 
from the first the Cuban president urged it. 
So clear became the duty to intervene that no 
partizan criticism was heard of the President’s 
action, although it was taken at the beginning 
of an important political canvass. 

Moreover, not a whisper of disapproval has 
been uttered by the governments of other coun- 
tries, and there has been little criticism by 
foreign journals. The patience, deliberation 
and tact with which the situation has been 
handled are fully recognized, as is also the 
propriety and the obligation of intervention. 

What next? Whoknows? Evidently a large 
party in Cuba hopes that annexation will grow 
out of the present trouble. There seems to be 
no appreciable sentiment in the United States 
in favor of that step, now or in the future. All 
statesmen dread the responsibility of governing 
Cuba. Cuba is to be allowed to have another 
chance to govern itself, and the American mili- 
tary and naval forces will be withdrawn. But 
if turbulence should be renewed, if, after another 
trial, the Cubans cannot govern themselves with- 
out bloodshed and revolution, the duty of the 
United States will be plain. 


THE CITIZEN IN THE PULPIT. 


he recent appeal of the Methodist elders 
T of Delaware to clergy and laity to work 

against political corruption is no new 
thing. Since the earliest times religious preach- 
ing has never been wholly distinct from guidance 
in the practical questions of life. 

Saint Paul preached and wrote on the common 
decencies of life. Before the spread of popular 
education the clergy were often the only enlight- 
ened leaders to whom the people could look for 
advice. Although in all periods there have been 
clergymen who devoted their sermons entirely 
to abstract ethics, theology and exposition, yet 
always in time of crisis ministers have advocated 
political causes and aroused patriotism. 

During the Revolution clergymen uttered dec- 
larations of independence every Sunday. Before 
the Civil War political sermons did much to 
form public sentiment; during the conflict 
preachers on both sides counseled and aroused 
their compatriots. Thousands of clergymen 
use the pulpit to-day to promote the cause of 
good government. 

A great responsibility rests on the preacher 
who undertakes to give political guidance to his 
people. Upon questions on which there may 
be two honest contending opinions he must not 
be biased by his own partizan sympathies, 
More than that, he must conscientiously study 
public affairs, read abundantly, and with nice 
judgment decide when a public question is suffi- 
ciently vital to warrant his treating it in the 
pulpit. If his sermons are merely harangues 





on petty political topics, he may sacrifice his 
influence as a preacher of the gospel. 

Although there are exceptions, the great 
majority of clergymen who treat of public 
affairs from the pulpit are discriminating and 
discreet. Even the best intentions do not un- 
erringly give a man wisdom and tact; but on 
the whole, even those who mistake violence 
and vituperation for vigor in dealing blows at 
public evils do much more good than harm. 
Every help toward political reform is welcome. 
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VICISSITUDES OF LIFE. 





One generation toils, and meanly fares; 
| The next, broad robes of fur and satin wears. 
From the Chinese. 
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A PASSING ART. 


mong the cherished memories of a certain 
A charming old lady is that of a teacher of 
her childhood, whose theory of life was 
reduced to a simple principle: ‘‘ Learn to read 
well, young ladies—to enunciate distinctly, to 
modulate the voice pleasingly, to interpret the 
words of the author with sympathy and under- 
standing; learn to read well, and all other 
virtues will follow.’’ 

It is possible that the acquirement of all the 
virtues seems a slightly more complicated matter 
than it did to the old gentleman of seventy 
years ago. Nevertheless, the advice is not to 


days when reading aloud was counted one of 
the most desirable of the fine arts of life. This 
is no reflection upon the art of reading as taught 
in these latter days; the question is not of the 
actual process, but of the place that reading 
aloud used to hold in family life. 

Many a gray-haired man or woman who never 
heard of ‘‘round tables,’’ and never discovered 
that authors had early or late styles, yet knows 
his Scott or Thackeray or Shakespeare as few 
young people of to-day ever know them. In 
part, this is due to the fact that the field of 
reading now covered by young people is much 
larger than it was half a century ago. 

A deeper cause lies in the decline of the habit 
of reading aloud. We have no time now to read 
aloud, we say. Perhaps not; yet before we 
decide, might it not be well to consider whether 
any other recreation offers more permanent 
pleasure or greater enrichment to the life. 
Books read aloud winter evenings about the 
fire, with the whole family sharing the interest 
and the discussions, will hold a warmth of color 
which time will not dim. Between their pages 
will lie countless happy memories—a treasure 
whose value will deepen through all the years 
to come. 
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THE HONOR OF THE UNIFORM. 


n several occasions soldiers and sailors of 

@ the United States have been excluded 

from public places for no other apparent 

reason than that they were in uniform. In 

several cases the War Department or the Navy 

Department has come to the support of the 
offended soldier or sailor. 

In one instance a warrant-officer could not get 
accommodations in a hotel. The Secretary of 
the Navy took the matter up, and the hotel- 
keeper was censured. A more recent case is 
that of a sailor to whom was refused admittance 
to a place of amusement, ‘‘solely on account of 
being in the uniform of the United States 
navy.’’ He brought suit against the proprietor. 
Rear-Admiral Thomas encouraged the suit, 
and the President approved it in a published 
letter. The President said that he wished to 
make it plain that the uniform of the United 
States is to be respected, and that the wearing 
of it is a presumption in favor of the character 
of the wearer. 

The President also suggested the other side 
of the matter when he said, ‘‘If a man misbe- 
haves, then, no matter what uniform he wears, 
he should be dealt with accordingly.’’ There 
is a duty upon every citizen to respect the 
uniform, and there is also a duty on every man 
in the service to maintain the dignity of the 
service. It may happen that in towns fre- 
quented by sailors or soldiers the act of some 
man in uniform disgraces his suit of honor. 
The next man who appears wearing the same 
sign of honor suffers for the sin of his fellow. 

The President is surely right in saying that 
our enlisted men are a fine class, and.that the 
wearer of the uniform is entitled to respect ‘‘so 
long as he behaves himself decently.”” There 
is a double responsibility on every one in the 
service to behave as becomes a man, for his 
own sake and for the sake of the sign he bears. 


THE CONTINUING SENATE. 


orecast of the result of the election of new 
Senators this winter suggests that the 
United States Senate is a continuing body 

in more senses than one. A third of its mem- 
bers are chosen every two years, the members 
remaining handing down the policies and tradi- 
tions of the past to the new men. But of the 
thirty members elected biennially it is seldom 
that more than a minority are new men. The 
most of them have served at least one term, 
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and are returned to the Senate by the wise 
policy that prevails in most states. 

All but twelve of those whose term expired 
in 1905 were reélected, and a similar result is 
expected in the case of those the end of whose 
present term of service will be reached in 1907. 
The Senate now contains a large majority of 
men who have held their seats more than one 
term. Senator Allison of Iowa has been in office 
continuously since 1873. Mr. Benson of Kansas 
is the newest Senator, as he was appointed last 
June to fill a vacancy. 

It is expected that the South Carolina Legis- 
lature will keep Senator Tillman in office, and 





that Senators Frye of Maine, Morgan of Ala- 
| bama, Bailey of Texas, Cullom of Illinois and 
| Elkins of West Virginia will be returned. These 
are some of the better known of the eighteen or 
twenty who are expected to retain their seats. 
This continuous service makes the Senate the 
conservative body that it was intended to be, 
and keeps a company of highly trained men 
on guard to protect the interests of the people. 
So extreme a radical as Senator Tillman con- 
fessed last winter that association with his col- 





be laughed away, if only because it recalls the | 
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leagues had convinced him that they were 
high-minded, and that whatever differences of 
| opinion there might be were due to honest con- 
| viction and not to self-interest. The continuing 
| Senate deserves the respect accorded it by those 
| familiar with the character of the Senators. 


| ® © 
PROGRESS IN MEDICINE. 

hat is generally admitted to be the finest 
W and most expensive group of buildings 

ever erected for such uses was dedicated 
in Boston last month by President Eliot for the 
Medical School of Harvard University. The 
money to pay for them—five million dollars— 
was contributed by rich and philanthropic citi- 
zens interested in the progress of medicine. 

The erection of the new buildings is one of 
the many illustrations of the way in which 
American students and philanthropists are 
keeping pace with the medical progress of other 
peoples. The Harvard Medical School is not 
the oldest here,—it is antedated by the medical 
departments of the University of Pennsylvania 
and of Columbia University,—and it is not the 
newest medical institution—within the past five 
years Mr. Rockefeller has founded an institute 
for medical research into the cause and cure of 
infantile diseases; but it may be regarded as a 
type of the best. 

The medical man of the present day is a 
scientific student. He hasa working hypothesis 
which he uses in the treatment of diseases; he 
knows some facts that have been demonstrated, 
but he continually searches for new truth. The 
science of medicine has been revolutionized 
within thirty years, and no better evidence of 
the alertness of mind and scientific temper of the 
modern physician can be found than in the ac- 
ceptance by even the old men of the germ theory 
of disease, a theory of which our grandfathers 
knew nothing. 

The modern medical school has had to enlarge 
its scope to keep pace with the progress of the 
science. Chemistry, biology, zodlogy, physiol- 
ogy, physics and many other subjects have to 
be studied, to say nothing of anatomy, botany 
and the history of medicine. The progressive 
physician has to be not only a naturalist, in 
that he is interested in the facts of nature; he 
has also to be a broad-minded and progressive 
student. 

The profession is one which makes a peculiar 
appeal to persons with tender sympathies. It 
is the physician to whom we look for help in 
the great crises of birth and of death, as well 
as in the minor ills of life. To have the ability 
and the disposition to serve his generation in 
such ways is to merit the gratitude of all man- 
kind; 

* @ & 


merica is so rich in natural resources that its 
citizens have squandered fortunes because 
there was no pressing need of economy. Two 
hundred thousand men are employed in the North- 
west, turning forests into five billion feet of lumber 
and six billion shingles a year. It is estimated 
that by careless and injudicious cutting a sixth 
of the whole amount of timber is wasted. If 
scientific methods of forestry had been employed, 
much of the denuded land in Maine and other old 
states would be covered with handsome timber, 
yielding continuous profit, and not a foot less of 
available lumber would have been taken off. There 
is an estate in Maine which years ago fell into 
the hands of an enlightened man, who read French 
and German books on forestry. By economical 
cutting he has kept his forest standing, and yet 
has taken out enough timber to bring his family 
an income of two or three thousand dollars a year. 
Most of the rest of Maine tells a different story, 
a story of wasteful tree-slaughter; and unless the 
teachings of expert foresters are heeded, the 
Northwestern forests will be destroyed. Cheated 
nature will cease to yield the revenue that it can 
so easily produce. 


he unveiling of a bronze equestrian statue of 
Washington in Brooklyn last month ealls at- 
tention to a notable instance of public spirit. The 
statue, with its base, erected at a cost of fifty 
| thousand dollars, was the gift of James R. Howe, 
| formerly register of deeds in the county of Kings. 
He made his canvass for election on the issue of 
the abolition of the payment of the register by fees. 
The income of the office was enormous, and every 
man who held it retired with a fortune. Mr. Howe 
announced that he would return to the people in 
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Straight came back | 


“Brown’s Bronchial Troches” are a superior 


quired to run the office and pay to himself a reason- | the surprising advice that the plays should be | Temedy for Coughs, Hoarseness, Sore Throat and 
Bronchial affections. Contain nothing injurious. (Adv. 


able salary. 


persons, he decided that the best use to make of | 


the money was to put up a statue of the first 
President, and he invited a committee of repre- 
sentative citizens to coéperate with him in the 
selection of a sculptor and a suitable design. 
Various sculptors were invited to submit models, 
and the committee selected that made by Henry 
M. Shrady, a young man entirely self-taught, who 
within two years from his first modeling in clay 
had been able to compete successfully with sculp- 
tors of established reputation. The accepted 
model represents Washington at Valley Forge. 
He is seated on a horse of the English hunter 
type, and, apparently thinking sadly of their priva- 
tions, is looking over the camp of the patriots. 
The statue is a work of art as well as concrete 
evidence that patriotism survives to this day. 
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THE CONNELLYS’ LEGACY. 


have news for you,” the district visitor said, 
dropping into the Associated Charities’ office 
one noon. 

“What,” the secretary asked, resignedly, “has 
happened to the Connellys now?” 

The visitor laughed. ‘You are wrong this time. 
Mr. Connelly has been at work eight days, the 
baby is well, and Jimmy has had no accident, 
barring two or three black eyes, for aweek. They 
have had a legacy.” 

The secretary dropped her pen. 
full of dismay. 

“A legacy’! In all my worrying over the Con- 
nellys I never once thought of that. Just when 
we had got them to going, too. How much is it?” 

“A hundred dollars,” the visitor replied. “But, 
Anna, I think you are wrong this time. I have 
had a serious talk with Mrs. Connelly, and planned 
out with her just how the money could be best 
invested. She seemed very reasonable. I’m quite 
sure that we sha’n’t have to do anything for them 
for six months at least.” 

“Six months!” the secretary retorted, gloomily. 
“T’ll be surprised if they aren’t back in six days. 
You’re new—you don’t know the Connellys.” 

“At least,” the visitor returned, “I have some 
confidence in human nature.” 

It was, perhaps, five days later, as the secretary 
and visitor were walking home from the office to- 
gether, that the secretary suddenly stopped. 

“Look across the street,” she said. 

The visitor looked. Upon the opposite sidewalk 
she beheld the whole Connelly family, gorgeously 
attired, strolling with an air of elegant and inex- 
haustible leisure, Jimmy eating bananas, the baby 
sucking candy, and Mr. and Mrs. Connelly regaling 
themselves from a paper bag of cream puffs. 

“What did I say?” the secretary groaned. “They 
will be back to us in three days.” 

It was not three days, but it was about a week 
later that Mrs. Connelly, gay and beaming, ap- 
peared at the office with a demand for work. She 
met the secretary’s reproaches apologetically but 
unregretfully. 

“?*Twas the toime of me loife, Miss Prescott!” 
she declared. “Sure, ’tis beyond me powers to tell 
you all we did. We gave a party that made the 
Flahertys open the eyes of thim, and they won’t 
be troublin’ us no more for wan while ; and Jimmy, 
he treated the byes in school and took a bouquet 
to the teacher, an’ it’s a hero they think he is, an’ 
*twill be savin’ the doctor’s bills, d’ye moind, for 
thim accidents they was always gettin’ him into. 
Oh, ’twas a grand toime all round, and it’s not the 
work I'll be moindin’ now. I have the grandeur 
to be thinkin’ of all me loife. It’s a great thing, 
Miss Prescott, to know ye was a lady for tin 
days.” 

As Mrs. Connelly’s broad back disappeared 
down the steps the secretary and the visitor looked 
at each other with laughing eyes. 
might have been so much worse. 


Her voice was 


After all, it 


“*Tt’s a great thing,’” the visitor quoted, re- | 


flectively, “‘‘to know ye was a lady for tin days.’” 
> & 


A GOOD INVESTMENT. 


few months ago some alterations were being 

made in an old house in Ireland. Inthe course 
of them the workmen opened a cupboard which 
had been walled up in some previous change be- 
yond the memory of any living. In it was found 
a small, thick, worn book, bound in shabby brown 
leather. It consisted of seventeen plays, which 
had evidently been bought separately and bound 
up together. They bore varying dates early in 
the sixteenth century—that is, they were all pre- 
Shakespearian. 

They were carelessly printed, and were, in fact, 
cheap little pamphlets, picked up, probably, by 
some Irish gentleman who went occasionally to 
London, and who, at the improvised theaters of 
the time, in courtyard, or market-place, or monas- 
tery, might have been a spectator of these early 
performances. 

One of the plays was “Gammer Gurton’s 
Needle,” which is said to have been with one ex- 
ception the earliest English comedy. It isa some- 
what rude tale of the loss of Dame Gurton’s one 
needle. As it was the only needle owned in the 
neighborhood, there was great excitement over 
the misfortune. Suspicions and recriminations 
arose in the course of the search for the missing 
needle. 

Finally the situation reached a climax. Dame 
Gurton’s husband sat down in exhaustion, and 
a howl of pain showed that he had discovered the 
needle where the good wife had left it—sticking in 
his breeches! 

But not all the plays in question were of this 
character. Some of them were interludes—with 


characteristics of the older miracle plays and | 


the moralities. Others were semihistorical. The 
volume formed a sort of epitome of early English 
drama. 

The owner would doubtless have parted with 
his discovery gladly for a five-pound note. But as 
no purchaser was likely to appear, he wrote a 
London bookseller to ask if the book was worth 
anything. 











| We found only vi 
| and looked upon us curiously. 








After consultation with various | separated and sold by auction. 


No sooner were they advertised than the experts 
announced that the book was a veritable treasure. 
Three of the plays were absolutely unique. All 
were rare. 

At the sale the wisdom of the unknown collector 
—dead these three hundred years—was estab- 
lished. Possibly the seventeen plays and their 
binding might have cost him an English pound— 
five dollars. 
after another by Quaritch, the great London book- 
seller. When he had concluded his purchases and | 


secured the last of the little books he had paid | 


| of Japan, China, Manchuria, Korea « the Far East. 


|}CHICAGO & NORTH-WESTERN 
At the auction they were bid off one | 
| DON’T NEGLECT 


for them more than fifteen thousand dollars. | 


| Truly a good investment! 


* © 


DIPLOMATIC SILENCE. 


he recently published “Addresses of Frederic nec le ad by 


R. Coudert” contains a story of Benjamin 
Franklin that is probably new-to most American 
readers. It was first related by Mons. Gabriel 
Hanotaux, formerly minister of foreign affairs 
of France, at a Fourth of July banquet held by 
the American Chamber of Commerce at Paris. 


When Franklin arrived in France he was some- 
what astonished at the luxury, noise and bustle of 
the court of Versailles. The courtiers, who are 
by nature effervescent and volatile, made much 

o over him. He was himself inclined to be 
taciturn. The Society of Friends, to which he 
belonged, had, as you know, established a rule of 
silence. Vergennes, the ’French minister of 
foreign affairs, also was of a reserved, circum- 
spect, uncommunicative nature. 

The introducer, having presented Franklin 
withdrew. The two statesmen, left alone, bowe 
to each other. Vergennes, with a gesture, invited 
Franklin to be seated, and then waited. Franklin, 
however, said not a word. Possibly he wished to 
ha his companion’s gravity to the test—the French 
lad always been pictured to him as so loquacious. 

The French minister felt that he was on the 


verge of ig my the rules of courtesy and | 


hospitality. He therefore took out his snuff-box 
and invited Franklin to take a pinch of snuff. 

Franklin complied, reflected an instant, and took 
his snuff in silence. Vergennes, on his part, did 
the same, and then the compliment was returned. 
After a brief flash of silence, Franklin rose; so 
did Ver 
sance, they parted. This was the entire sum and 
substance of their first interview, which, pail 
was to be followed by others of a more fruitfu 
character. 


* ¢ 


PEACEFUL BURMANS. 


O” of the characteristics of Eastern peoples 
which makes life among them hard for West- 
ern conquerors is their readiness to transform 
themselves from fighting men into apparently 
meek and humble non-combatants when an over- 
whelming force of soldiers comes along. In Burma 
this made much trouble for an English column, 
whose experiences are told by the author of “A 
People at School.” 


We were in a very hostile country. That was 
easy to see. When we went out of town we were 
fired upon. We thought reprisal necessary, and 
tried it—but to retaliate you must have some one 
to retaliate on. We saw no one. 

Day after day we marched over barren hills and 
through stra gling villages and looked for foes. 

agers. = tilled their fields 
When we asked 
where the enemy was they shook their heads and 
said they knew of none. 

“Where are the dacoits?” we asked. 

“What are dacoits?” they answered. 

“Evil men with guns,” we said. 

They shook their heads. They were all peaceful 
cultivators, and knew nothing of such things. 

Then we went on, and each peaceful cultivator 


| unearthed his gun and followed us, to get a pot- 


shot at us. 
&® 


REFUSED THE QUEEN’S INVITATION. 
} pms Antoinette Sterling, the American 

singer, once unconsciously committed a 
breach of etiquette, which is recorded in the son’s 
recent memoir of his mother. Queen Victoria 
commanded Madame Sterling to sing before her. 
Without any thought of offending, the singer 
replied simply that she was sorry, but on the 





ennes, whereupon, after a farewell obei- | 





evening designated she was engaged to sing for a | 


charity; she would be pleased to sing for her 
majesty the next week. 


The consternation among court officials was 

reat. What would have happened if the singer 

1ad not been prevailed — to break her engage- 
ment and comply with the queen’s behest only a 
Lord Chamberlain knows. 

Even a Lord Chamberlain could not prevail on 
her to break her rigid resolution against wearing 
a low dress at a concert, and court custom had to 
yield to her. 

The queen took unconscious revenge on the 
American by presenting her with a tea-service, 
for Madame Sterling kept all her life a childish 
resolution never to drink tea because the spilling 
of the tea in Boston harbor was the symbol of 
American defiance of England. 


*® © 


THE COURTEOUS CORPORAL. 


A= postman on the Gold Coast of West 
Africa went in bathing, says the Country 
Gentleman, and then wrote the following letter to 
his postmaster: 

Dear Master. I have the ye oe to regret to 
inform you that when I go bath this morning a 
billow he remove my trouser. Dear Master, how 
can I go on duty with only one trouser? If he 
get loss where am 1? Kind write Accra that they 
— me one more trouser so I catch him and go 


“Good day, Sir, my Lord, how are you? 


Your loving corporal, J. Addie. 


*® ¢ 


APPROPRIATE VEHICLE. 


M*:: Newrich lived in an expensive and luxuri- 
ous hotel. She knew that well-appointed 
equipages of many sorts were to be had, and pro- 
posed to show that she knew what was suitable 
for each occasion. 


“Chawles,” she said to Mr. Newrich’s valet one | 


afternoon, with great dignity, “I am going to 
return some calls this afternoon, and you may go 
to the stable and tell them to send up the best 


He tore out a few leaves and sent them | cart-de-visit they have.” 











MAP OF THE WORLD 


(25 Cts A beautiful map, valuable for reference, 

* printed on heavy paper, 42 x 4 ine hes, 
| mounted on rollers, edges bound in cloth, showing our 
new island possessions, the Trans-Siberian Railway, 
Pacific Ocean Cables, railway lines and other features 
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He can overtax it by dragging 
out his energy on a poorly 
constructed car. Buy only a 


Royal Racer 


— mechanically 

\ or greater speed 

S— with one- “fourth the 
Ad effort. An entirely new feat- 

ure in hand-propelled cars. Makes hill climbing a 

easure and coasting a healthful recreation. 

H. N. THAYER CO., Erie, Pa. 


GLAD TO SEND YOU BOOKLET 
FREE, Second large edition ready for 
free ‘distribution. Tells what Varicose 
* Veins are, how relieved, also about the 
WORCESTER IMPROVED 
(CUSTOM-MADE) 


ELASTIC STOCKINGS 










| that child’s health 





Quick relief for Varicose Veins 
Weak "sade. Weak Knees, Swollen and 
Weak Ankles, Leg Swellings 
Write to- day . for FREE BOOKLET. 
WORCESTER ELASTIC STOCKING & aus co., 
58 Front Street, Worcester, 








Knew 
the 
Story ot 


—— Pianos 


popularity 

earned & th the ma- 
eTs purpose to 

a finely made = 
musical 
scope resource 
within the means of any 
intelligent lover of music 
—then surely you would 
arrange at once to own one. 








You can and should 


know about the Hamilton if you eee care to grace 





your with an instrument that does credit to 

your —~ of music. It has won not only exposition 
diplomas, but the approval of the 

music- os Pape sor land. Let us send you the 


CATALOGUE, FREE. 


It will show you the styles of cases and some- 
of the main purpose and the consequent 
success of the Hamilton. It is marked for its 
richness of tone, its volume and response, whether 
pet the clear singing tone of the treble or the glori- 
action is light and elastic, and 

he case “designs are always artistic. 

There are no fads in the Hamilton, but the tested 
features of great experience and resource. 40 
Hamiltons in all parts of the world prove it “The 

Piano for the Least Money." But we tell the rest 

in Cata. No. 4. ay we have your name to-day? 
D. H. BALDWIN & » -mad 

142 W. 4th Street, 

















ae = Material, Perfect-Fitting, Lowest Prices | 


and Ulcers. 
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COifee 
You can Drink this Coffee 


to your Heart’s Content. 


Even though you may be blessed with a 
constitution that permits the use of ordi- 
nary coffee, thisis no reason why you should 
not enjoy Harrington Hall, which combines 
the good qualities of other coffee with a 
purity and wholesomeness all its own. A 
Coffee that is used to-day by thousands who 
are now liberated from the use of tasteless 
cereal coffee substitute 

Barrington Hall is just ‘pure coffee of high 
q ue ility, prepared by our patented process. 

1e ¢ ~ofte -e berries after roasting are cut by 
fave sof steel into fine uniform particles, 
and from it is removed the yellow tannin- 
bearing skin always heretofore left in 
coffee, tending to impair it in both flavor 
and wholesomeness. 

This cutting does not disturb the little oil 
cells as does the grinding and mashing o 
older methods, and the essential oil (food 
product) does not evaporate. ‘herefore 
one pound of Barrington Hall will make 15 
to 20 cups more of pure full strength coffee 
than would the same coffee ground in a 
coffee-mill. 


It Excels all other 


Coffees in Flavor 

and will keep perfectly until used. The 
main thing about Barrington Hall is, it can 
be used without ill effect by those w ho find 
that ordinary coffee injures them, because 
it is possible to make from its small, even, 
refined particles, a cup of coffee free from 
the objection which eminent medical au 
thorities agree comes from oversteeping the 
smaller particles in unevenly ground coffee 
as also from the tannin-bearing skin and 
dust left in coffee ground in_a coffee-mill 

Price 35 to 40 cents per pound, according to 
locality. If your grocer will not supply you, 
there are others who will be , stad to do so 
Let us tet you where to get i 

CAUTIO Baker’s Barrington Hall is the 
only pone Steel-Cut Coffee, Avoid so- 
called imitations. We roast, meel -cut and 
pack = Sealed Tins by machinery at our fac- 
tories. 


COPY THIS COUPON. 
Address nearest point. 
BAKER & CO., Coffee Importers, 
238 No. 2d Street, | 113 Hudson Street, 
yore Minn. New York, N. Y. 
Please send me free sample can of 
Barrington Hall Coffee and booklet, 
“The Secret of Good Coffee”; in ¢ on- 
sideration I give herewith my groc er’s 

name and name of paper. 















catalogue—shows new styles in gold and 
silver. Satisfaction guaranteed. 
— Buttons and Ribbon Badges at right 





AND 
ADGES 
For ——— or Lodge—College or School. 










terial. Read our money-saving 
offer. Either of the two styles 
here illustrated, enameled in one 
or two colors and 
showing any 

letters or numerals, but not 


more than shown in illus 


Cellu 


ices. Special designs and estimates free 








astian Bros., 21C South Ave., Rochester, N.Y. 








Beyond Compare 


In words simple and ornate, by picture and 
comparison, the attempt has been made to 
portray the incomparable goodness of 


NABISCO 


SUGAR 
WAFERS 


But after all is said, there is but a single 
moment when the indefinable quality of these 
delicious confections is fully appreciated— 
and that is when they are melting on your 
tongue. 

In ten and twenty-five cent tins. 


FESTINO—Another confection which surprises the 
eye with its almond shape, and tickles the palate with 


its inimitable flavor. 


NATIONAL BISCUIT COMPANY 











Made to order in any style or ma- 
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| Sei 2 ie . > Gkrt 
By Susan Hartley Swett 


he sun itself looks pale and old 
Across the ghostly dunes 
That stretch like moonlands silvery cold 
Beneath warm summer noons, 
Wherever the marsh holds rosy bowers 
And the soft rains croon to the flowers. 











They know no joyous touch of spring, 
No thrill from morning’s blue; 

No witchery of purple dusk 
With all its dreams and dew; 

No happy stir of nesting birds; 

No quiet company of herds. 


There is no path across their waste 
To find a friendly door, 

Only the roaming winds are there 
That whisper strange, dark lore, 

And solitude, whose dreary face 

Has never one small touch of grace. 


The children with their happy feet 
Speed past toward the height 

Where berries ripen in warm grass 
And leaves dance in the light, 

Or on the shingly sea beach play, 

Where white sails pass the livelong day. 

The turnpike takes the market folk 
Round many a weary mile. 

They would not brave their better drift 
To cross to town, the while 

The old salt-mill upon their rim 

An ill ghost looks when mists are dim. 


But when the blind old night gropes in 
With shadows deep and brown, } 
The stillness breathes of wings and nests, | 
And gleaming softly down, 
One cottage light from the near hill 
Sets all their lonely world athrill! 


THE HERO OF THE HAYSTACK. 

n many missionary | 
| gatherings during 

the year 1906 the 
name of Samuel J. 
Mills will be mentioned 
as the foremost of the 
group that gathered 
under the Williams- 
town haystack a hun- 
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dred years ago. It was 
Mills, as the accounts 
of the meeting agree, 
who proposed to his 
companions the idea of 
sending the gospel to 
the benighted portions 
of the earth. The story 
of that meeting has 
already been told in 
these columns, and is 
in process of retelling in 
many missionary gath- 
erings. But it may not 
be remembered by all 
who know the story that the man who suggested 
the sending of the gospel to the heathen was 
not permitted to share in the enterprise which 
he helped to establish. 

Samuel J. Mills was born in Torringford, | 
Connecticut, April 21, 1783. He was the son | 
of a minister, and of a mother who said of him | 
in his infancy, ‘‘I have consecrated this child 
to the service of God as a missionary.’’ 

He was graduated from Williams College in 
1809. ‘The memorable haystack meeting occurred | 
in his first year in college, and bore immediate 
fruit in a society ‘‘To effect in the persons of 
its members a mission to the heathen. ’’ 

In 1810 he entered Andover Seminary, with 
Hall, Newell, Judson and Nott, with whom | 
he united in the memorial which led to the | 
organization of the American Board. But he did 
not become a foreign missionary. The reasons, | 
which were entirely honorable, need not here | 
be enumerated. But his real work in the min- 
istry was as a home missionary. 

On July 2, 1812, he set forth from his home 
on horseback, on a mission to the Southwest, | 
and arrived in Nashville as Andrew Jackson 
and his fifteen hundred Tennesseeans were | 
making ready to go down the river to fight | 
against England. Among the sick and wounded 
of these same men he ministered later, after the 
Battle of New Orleans, as well as among the 
British prisoners. 

The Kentucky troops had not a single chap- 
lain, and those from Tennessee were in great 
need of guidance. ‘*Old Hickory’? welcomed the 
young preacher, and offered him free transpor- 
tation with the army. The officers were 
courteous, and contributed to the Tennessee 
Bible Society, for which Mills made a plea. 
To New Orleans, then by no means a pious 
place, Mills went, and organized the Louisiana | 





The Haystack Monument, 
Williamstown, Massachusetts. 












THE YOUTH’S 


COMPANION. 





Bible Society, and inaugurated many good in- 
fluences. 

He rode home through Mississippi and 
Georgia, and along the Atlantic coast, and be- 
tween 1812 and 1815 visited nearly every state 
and territory in the Union as it then was, forded 
streams, forced his way through cane-brakes, 
slept in the open air or on the decks of flatboats, 
and everywhere preached, comforted, inspired. 
His reports in the Connecticut Evangelical 


Magazine did more than all other influences | 


combined, as some affirmed, to quicken the con- 
science of the East toward the need of the new 
Southwest, and to turn the thoughts of promising 
young men toward the ministry. 

Through these reports he was led into a work 
of more than national dimensions. 
for emancipation he visited Africa, to find a 


| place where the colored people might be colo- 


nized, but died on shipboard, and was buried 
at sea, off the west coast of Africa, June 16, 
1818, at the age of thirty-five. 





In his hope | 


It was a short life, and the later work of the | 


by a majority of those who honor him for his 
part in the haystack meeting. But it will be 
well to remember, when the name of Mills is 
honored in scores of assemblies in this centenary 
of his historic meeting, that he whose faith gave 
the first organic expression to foreign missions in 
America wrought also a memorable work for his 
own land, and all within the compass of a few 
short years. 


A JEALOUS CAT. 


| young missionary has probably been forgotten | 


| Poisoning, and it was necseenry, to bathe my 
n I 


was a man-eater, obliged to find its food in an | 
easier way than pursuing the fleet antelope. 

In an instant, with a sudden soft purr, he thrust 
his great head forward, seized me by the left 
shoulder and dragged me out of the door. 

He laid me down and bit savagely at my thigh. 
I knew he was chewing on me, and began 
screaming wildly. The result was a commotion 
in the camp, and my assistant rushed to my rescue. 
Shouting to the negroes, who scattered up the 
nearest trees for safety, my assistant crept straight 
up to the defiant lion and blew out his brains. 

Thomas and a negro then carried me to my 
tent. Water was heated, but the moment hot 
water touched my lacerations the agony became 
unbearable. The great danger was from blood- 


wounds water and whisky. 
seemed to be one continuous wounc 

We were seven hundred miles from the nearest 
doctor, and how I survived that journey is a 
mystery. But the thing was done, and when the 
neg examined me he said it was a wonder I 
Ived, 

Four fingers were gone from my left hand, but I 
do not remember that I suffered when the brute 


shapped them off. 
Tn) 82 
yy 


y whole body 





n frosty mornings, now, in mead and croft, 
The mushrooms glisten from the stiffened 
grass, 

And I have seen her, with her basket, pass | 
Down the brown roadway; and, where rears aloft 
The waymark elm, reaching, with fingers soft, box 





The wildling grapes, as might some country lass: | 
Mute testimony that I still amass 


| Against her, and rehearse it oft and oft. 
| 


he has petted and fondled since its kitten- | 


T" janitor of a college of law has a eat, which 


hood. Not long ago this cat became a 
mother for the first time, but of only one kitten. 
Taking her offspring in her mouth, she laid it at 
the feet of her master, who lifted the tiny creature 
into his lap, alternately stroking it and petting the 
old cat, calling her endearing names. The mother 
purred loudly as she rubbed against her master, 
thus acknowledging her pleasure at his congratu- 
lations and pride in her offspring. 

During the first few days of the kitten’s life the 
mother cat seemed glad to have her master take 
an interest in it, but stood ferociously on guard 
when any one else approached the box containing 
her treasure. Unconsciously the janitor paid less 


| attention to the old cat, as he spent more time 


watching the development of the young one. 

But Mistress Cat noticed the change and re- 
sented it. On the eighth day of the kitten’s life, 
before its eyes were opened, but not before the 
germ of the spirit of play had begun to show itself 
the janitor went to the box and taking the small 
animal upon his lap, tickled and stroked it. Sud- 
denly, hearing a low growl, he became aware of 
the angry presence of the old cat. Thinking she 
feared for the safety of her baby, the janitor, to 
reassure her, held the little creature to his face, 
and rubbed the soft body against his cheek. At 
this the cat’s back arched, her tail swelled and 
stiffened, her eyes glared, and with a snarl she 
leaped into the me of her master, seized the 
kitten by the scruff of the neck, and shook it 
twice savagely. Then she — with it to the 
floor, shook it again three times, and left it lying, 
a little helpless heap, upon the floor. 

The janitor lifted it up and found that it was 
dead. The mother cat, ina fit of jealous rage, had 
killed her baby. 

In a few minutes, when her anger had cooled 
and her maternal instincts had reasserted them- 
selves, the old cat came back, and lifting the limp 
body, tenderly carried it to the box. She realized 
very soon that something was wrong with the 
kitten, and tried all restorative methods known to 
the feline race. She licked it, she rolled the little 
corpse over and over, she warmed it with her 
body, she offered it refreshment; but failing to 
rouse it, she lifted the tiny form out of the box 
and tried to make it stand—here, there, every- 
where, all over the basement. Wailing, she carried 
it 5 master, as if begging him to bring it back 
to life. 

All day long the cat wandered disconsolately 
about, sometimes with the dead kitten in her mouth 
and sometimes alone. At nightfall the janitor, 
thinking that his old pet had suffered enough, 
buried the little body; then going to the cat, he 
stroked her head and tried to take her on his lap. 
She slunk away, whining, to the box which had 
been the birthplace and home of her child, and 
lay down, a feline example of Rachel weeping for 
her children, and refusing to be comforted because 
they were not. 


& & 


A QUESTION OF SANITY. 


he balance of an individual’s reason is often 
T estimated by one’s private interests in the 

matter. Of such nature was the verdict 
pronounced by an old wife, quoted by a writer in 
the New York World. The husband was dying, 
and the woman, in the next room, was listening to 
the making of his last will and testament. 


“Now tell me exactly what is owing you,” the 
lawyer said. 

“Timothy Brown owes me three hundred dol- 
lars,’ answered the old man. “Casey owes me 
one hundred and seventy-five and —” 

“Good! good!” exclaimed the 
widow. “Rational to the last!’ 

“Luke Brown owes me eighty dollars,” con- 
tinued the man. 

— clear his mind is!” again assented the 
wife. 

“To Mike Lafferty I owe three hundred and 
seventy-five dollars —’’ 

“Ah,” interrupted the old woman, “hear him 
rave! Hear him rave!” 


prospective 


es & 


BENEATH THE PAW OF A LION. 


r. Daniel Mackenzie, the English explorer, | 
who has recently returned from Central 


Africa, tells in the Montreal Herald of an 


experience with a lion which he had while near | had passed. 


Lake Victoria. 

Our camp was made in a clearing perhaps three 
or four hundred yards in diameter. On one side 
was a cooking hut of the usual African construe- 
tion, twigs plastered with mud. Undoubtedly the 
lion that visited us was attracted to the spot by the 








| said. 


| 
| 


| schedule we were entitled to eight hours’ rest. 


odor of considerable game we had bagged during | 


the preceding day. 

I went into my tent, and after reading a bit blew 
out my candle and fell asleep. Just how long my 
sleep lasted Ido not know, but I was awakened 
by something moving in the tent, and in an instant 
I was aware of two phosphorescent eyes glaring 
down upon me. I knew it was a lion. I Knew it 


| home was at the other end of the line and his baby 


| 


She is a Sorceress! Her hand will brew | 
The wild grape’s wine, and offer it to me,— 
I saw a small bird brush against her sleeve 
As if her soul its soul of singing knew,— 
And well I know, with other sorcery, 
She, by such witcheries, my heart may thieve. 


® & 
CRABB’S HILL SAMARITAN. 
T° young man whose automobile was slightly 


out of order knocked at the door of the long, 
low farmhouse which stood, the only house 
for two miles, at the foot of Crabb’s Hill. 


“We need a little help and a tool I have left 
behind, by some oversight,” said the young man, 
when his knock was answered. “Is there any- 
body in this region who has an automobile?” 

A lean man with a humorous face looked at him 
with a good deal of interest, and then threw the 
door wide open. 

“You'd better let the young woman come in out 
of the sun while we tinker,” he said, hospitably. 
“T don’t know as there’s any automobiles owned 
round here, but living alone in this spot at the 
foot o’ Crabb’s as I do, and so many folks riding 
over from the towns beyond, I’ve found it wise to 
keep some consid’able automobile gear on hand. 
We'll step out to the shed, and you can make your 
selection.” ; ‘ 

“There’s something else,” said the young man, 
when the automobile was once more ready for 
action. “Can you tell me the nearest place for us 
to get a good dinner? Is there any inn within a 
few miles?” : 

“Not that I know of,” said the lean man, stro- 
king his jaw thoughtfully. “But living here at the 
foot o’ Crabb’s as I do, and so many driving or 
riding by, I’ve found it wise to keep a good supply 
of berries and fruit in their season, eggs and milk, 
and I can cook brook-trout as well as most if you 
want to try the results. My potatoes aren’t far 
behind the best.” 

At the end of a simple but excellent meal the 
young man_rose, hesitated, looked at the young 
woman, and then stepped close to his host. 

“There’s one more thing I’ll ask you,” he said, 
in alow tone. “We want to finda minister. We’re 
both of age, with nobody to consider but ourselves, 
but we don’t like the conventional wedding, so we 
started off this morning. I’ve got the license— 
we — 

His voice trailed off as the lean man stepped to 
a small table and took from it a book. 

“T haven’t had a chureh for fifteen years,” he 
said, “but I studied; thought I hada call; and I 
was ordained and settled over a parish before I 
found out I wasn’t cut out for a preacher. But 
living here at the foot o’ Crabb’s as I do, I’ve 
— it best to keep my hand in with some o’ my 
duties.’ 

He paused, and a slow smile lighted his face. 

“T suspicioned how ’twas from the first,” he 

“You see, living at the foot o’ Crabb’s as I 
do, I’ve seen a good many of you.” 





* & 
ASLEEP AT HIS POST. 
[" winter a collision between the last section 





of an express-train and a freight-train | 

resulted in the death of several employés. 
The passengers in the heavy Pulimans were un- 
harmed. The cause of the wreck, given to the | 
publie, was the violation of despatcher’s orders 
by the freight-train crew. The real reason, says 
a writer in the Outlook, is that the crew had been | 
on duty fifty-nine consecutive hours, and were | 
unable to stay awake and count the sections of | 
the express-train that had passed. The writer, 
who was conductor of a freight-train, tells of an 
experience of fifty-two hours of steady work. 


“After two consecutive runs of six and twenty- 
seven hours respectively, thirty-three in all, the 
freight was on a siding fifty miles from Chicago, 
at three in the morning. 

“Two meat trains, a night express and a special 
were due to pass. The rear brakeman was asleep 
from exhaustion. The meat trains and the night 
express thundered by, but no special. I felt the 
caboose lurch forward and knew that the engineer 
had forgotten the — and was pulling out of 
the side-track into the jaws of death. 

' we sped over the car roofs, giving frantic signals 
0 stop. 

“ «Don’t get mad, neighbor,’ said the engineer, as | 
I clambered into the cab. ‘I must ha’ dozed off, 
and woke up sudden with the idea that special 

He reversed and backed the train 


to safety. 

“Fifteen hours later we pulled into Chicago, to 
find a string of refrigerator-cars waiting to go out. 
Heavy traffic had sent all the crews East. To | 
delay the = meant losing the haul to another | 
railroad; and yet by the terms of our wage 





“One brakeman wanted to go back because his 


was sick. I agreed to go, too, stipulating for two | 
hours’ sleep and a fresh engine crew. 
“That return trip was a.nightmare. We left at 
midnight. The two hours’ cat-nap in the caboose | 
only served to intensify our stupor. 
“Thanks to good luck, to the character of our 














freight, to a fresh engine crew, to a message 1 
sent the roy: warning him of our condition, 


we were able to finish fifty-two hours of service 
without accident and to stagger home to bed. 

“Freight-train crews are often on duty from 
twenty-four to thirty-six hours without sleep. 
believe steps, legislative if necessary, should be 
taken to prevent engineers, firemen, conductors 
and brakemen from remaining too = on duty. 
A man should have from ten to twelve hours’ rest 
between trips if he is to be an efficient servant of 
the railway and a constant protector of lives.” 

The Interstate Commerce Commission says in a 
recent Accident Bulletin that in the last quarter of 
1905 there were two thousand collisions in this 
country, of which about two hundred and seventy 
affected passenger-trains, and in which a thousand 
persons were Killed and seventeen thousand in- 
ured. The list of casualties is larger than that 
of the preceding quarter, and the commission 
ascribes one of the causes of increase to the fact 
that the employés are kept on duty longer. 


THE EXTRA HALF. 


eing an occasional churchgoer, he was sup- 
B posed to be able to behave properly through 

any ordinary service. His family was there- 
fore somewhat curious, says a writer in the Provi- 
dence Journal, when he returned from church one 
Sunday noon with a most disconsolate air. 


“Didn’t you like the sermon?” asked his wife. 

“Oh, the sermon was all right, I guess,” said he, 
glumly. ; 

“Well, what is the matter?” she persisted. 

“Nothing’s the matter,” he retorted, sharply. 
“Can’t a man look sober when he gets back from 
a solemn religious service without causing a riot 
in his own home?” 

His wife looked at him anxiously a moment, and 
then asked: inal 
“How much did you put into the contribution- 

” 


“Seventy-five cents.”’ 

“Wasn’t that rather liberal?” 

“Rather,” he repeated. “Rather liberal. Rather 
too liberal.” 

Then he went on: “You see, it was this way. 
When the deacon started down for the contribu- 
tion 1 felt for some change, and found I had two 
pieces, a quarter and ahalf. While I was thinking 


| which one I’d put in, I’m blessed if the half didn’t 


slip out of my fingers and roll down the aisle. 
didn’t want to scramble for it then, and figured I 
could get it at the close of the service. 

“Just as he got to me the deacon happened to 
look down, and of course his eye lit on that half- 
dollar lying in the aisle in front of him. So he 
vicked it up and dropped it into the box. I didn’t 
1ave the nerve to breathe a word. Just sat like 
a dummy and saw the half go with the quarter. 

“Seventy-five cents gone, and me without another 
cent in my clothes, having to walk home instead 
of taking the trolley.” 

Then he ehuckled, and said: 

“What I’m wondering now is whether I get 
credit for giving the whole seventy-five cents or 
just for the quarter.” 

“You won’t pet eredit for any of it,’’ observed 
his wife. “The credit for the quarter will be 
checked off to cover your wicked feelings when 
you saw the half-dollar go, too.”’ 


& & 


HER DIRECTIONS. 


efore Mrs. Sage left her home for her annual 
B summer visit at her mother’s, she told her 

husband that if he wanted anything that 
wasn’t in plain sight, to write to her for directions. 
“Don’t turn the house upside down, as you gen- 
erally do,” she said, with unhappy recollection. 
“I will answer by return mail and tell you just 
where it is.” 


Mr. Sage found everything to his hand, but soon 
after his wife’s departure a neighbor came in to 
borrow a pattern which she was sure his wife 
had. Mr. Sage wrote, as he had been requested. 
His wife’s reply subsequently found its way into 
the Springfield Republican. 

“You will find it hanging on the wall by the 
attie stairs,’ ran the letter, “or in the box on top 
of the sewing-machine in Ellen’s room—the green 
box, or the red one, I forget which. Perhaps, 
though, it is on the top shelf in the closet in our 
room — left-hand side, if I remember correctly. 
But look on the other side, too. 

“Tf not there, it is in the bottom drawer of the 
high-boy in the upper hall. That is where I keep 
my patterns, and don’t untie all the bundles. It 
is among them somewhere. I am not sure but it 
is in the second drawer from the bottom. It is 
somewhere up-stairs, anyway, so don’t rummage 
down-stairs. 

“P. 8. Come to think of it, I may have lent it to 
Mrs. Hall. Write me if you find it.” 


NOT AN “R” MONTH. 


t was a broiling August day. Four tired, swel- 
tering, discouraged fishermen sat at the table 
of a wayside inn, eating their dinner. The 

soup was steaming hot, the fried steak sizzled on 
hot plates, the torrid baked potatoes burned ineau- 
tious fingers, and the fiercely hot coffee scalded 
reckless tongues. Even the water was rather 
more than lukewarm. 

“Such a dinner,” growled one of the uncomfort- 

able party, “to set before folks on a hot day!” 

Presently the maid entered to remove the plates. 

She asked a question that filled the tired, hot 
fishermen with joyful expectations, What she 
said sounded like this: 

“Are you ready for your ice ?”’ 

Ice! Of course they were ready. They dropped 

their forks, abandoned their coffee and leaned 
back in their chairs to await the coming dessert. 


| They could fairly feel it slipping down their hot 


throats in cool, delicious spoonfuls. 
pineapple ice, orange ice — 

The dessert came. It was huge dishes of steam- 
ing boiled rice. 

With one accord the fishermen pushed back 
their chairs and fled from that dining-room. It 
was the last straw. 


Lemon ice, 


HE, TOO, WAS SHARP. 


party of English tourists, coming upon an 
old Highland shepherd, thought to have a 
little fun at his expense, says the author of 
“National Humour,” and began by asking him if 
he enjoyed the scenery. 
“T suppose,” said one, “that you can see a great 
distance from here on a clear day?” - f 
“Oh, yes, gentlemen, a great distance, indeed.” 
“I suppose, now, on a clear day,” said another, 
“you could see as faras London?” 
“Aye,” replied the shepherd, ‘‘and farther than 
London.” ; 
“As far as America and Madagascar, I should 
think,” said another, with a wink to his com- 
panions. 





“Aye, to be sure, and farther, too.” 
“Farther than America! Well, now, old man, 
tell us how far you can see.” , 
“Weel, if the nicht is clear, gentlemen, you will 
see from this ahl the way to the moon.” 
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THE NEW BABY. 


By Alice Van Leer Carrick. 


She has my crib, she has my name 

(They called me “baby” “fore she came), 
And now they just say “son” and “ Dick” ; 
I'll have to grow up pretty quick 

Because she has my mother, too, 


And I don’t know what I shall do! 


I want her just the same at night 





To hold my hand and hug me tight, 
And sing to me, and let me creep 

Into her lap and go to sleep. 

“ My nose is broken,” but I know 

It’s not my nose that hurts me so. 
Why, I can feel the zackly part, 

It aches and aches all round my heart! 


_) 
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WHAT ROBERT SAW. 


By H. C. H. 
He had found that wet feet | a blanket about Robert, and now she opened the 


obert was ill. 
sometimes bring unexpected consequences. 


This time he had walked through the | 


gutters on his way to school, and then sat all 
the afternoon in wet shoes, and so instead of 
going to grandma’s for a visit he went to bed. 
The days had been quite tedious, and when 
he began to sit up there was not much that 
amused him. Mama drew his couch up by the 


window, that he might look out and see the boys | 


going by to school. As he sat there, he saw 
a bird fluttering about the gutter that ran by 
the bay window. The birds had begun some 
time ago to make the journey south, and so he 
was surprised that this nest was not vacant. 
He watched the bird, and saw that he carried 
something in his mouth each time. It was first 
a worm, then a bit of bread-crumb from the 
dooryard. 

Robert called his mother to come and see 
the little fellow, working away so happily and 
briskly. Mama was as surprised as Robert, 


and after studying the bird’s comings and goings 
for a while, she decided to call the gardener 
and have him investigate the matter. 

The man put a ladder against the window | 
Mama had wrapped | 


and went up to the nest. 


gently took up the nest in his hand and brought 


| 





window, that he might see what the gardener 
had found. 

In some strange way the bird’s mate had 
become entangled in a string that had unwound | 
from the nest and which had been part of its 
foundation, and was so tied by the leg that it | 
was impossible to get away. She had picked | 
at the string and made her leg sore, but the | 
knot was too strong for her. The gardener 


it down on a level with Robert, and then began 
to unwind the threads that held the bird a pris- 
oner. Her mate flashed back and forth, but 
did not act dismayed. He even seemed to know 
that help had come. 

It took but a few minutes to free the tangle, 
and then the man carried the nest back. Hardly 
had he done so than away flew the bird, and | 
the first place she touched was the little pond 
in the garden, for she had been without water | 
so long. 

She circled about the water, taking a dip | 
now and then. Presently the mate sailed by, 
and together, like two children, they set off 
over the hills and away toward the south. 

‘“*I am sorry I disobeyed mama about the 





gutters,’’ said Robert, as he watched the pair 
sail away, ‘‘but if I had not been sick we 
should not have known about the bird, so there 
was some good came out of it. I wonder if 
they will come back again in the spring!’’ 


Queer 








ORAWN BY DENMAN FINK, 


He never knew whether they did or not, but 
he tried to make himself think that the birds 
| which came to the nest in the gutter were the 
same. Perhaps they were, for as he watched 
| them they seemed to be happy in the old nest. 
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NUTS TO CRACK. 


1, CONNECTED WORD-SQUARE. 

Upper Left-Hand Square. A gentlewoman. 
Agreeable odor. A giver. Amidst. Edge. 

Upper Right-Hand_ Square. Clear. To divide 
inhalves. A town in Illinois. Toeject. Revenue. 

Lower Left-Hand Square. <A kind of wood. To 
evade. Hills of drifting sand. Skilled. Stops in 
music. 

Lower Right-Hand Square. 


To purloin. Flavor. 


To stop by semen of law. To expiate. One 
afflicted with leprosy. 
Central Square. Ardent. A dwelling-place. A 


kind of chisel. Bordered. Coarse grasses. 
2. ANAGRAMS—GIRLS’ NAMES. 

You must not blame poor —— too severely. 

Yes, , lL consider it a cruel blow. 

I am less able to go than you are, —. 

I think really tells a great many stories. 

— comes here daily. 

Good-by, I am due at the office in ten 
minutes. 

I hear that —— has set her face against pro- 
gressive euchre. 

“It is all a bare-faced falsehood,” said ——. 

Poor —! Can it be hope has left her? 

I fear that —— has Awrt her hand. 











3. CHARADE. 
My whole can never do my third, 
For where he lives theré is no grass. 
My first’s a letter, not a word. 
My second use, 
And you may pass 
yhere’er you choose, 
As I have heard. 


4. RIDDLE. 
I am grand and sublime ; 
I’m unpleasantly hot; 
With flowers most gay 
I’m bedecked every day. 
What am I, I pray? 


5. ANAGRAM. 


Where has ----- ----? To buy --------- 
for dinner. - --! ------ go wrong whenever 
---- ----- appears tous. Let his --- --- --- 

---- ---- to sleep after that. 


his dinner. - 
The 


--- -- inatender spot. What makes 





| --- -- ---- ? Isher health poor? ---- ---- 
she will disappear like a_ spirit. She is very 
pretty, although the shape of her ---- ----- be 
improved, --- ------ all the box covers he 
puts on for Meg now. 


6. PUZZLE. 
’Twas a little letter—a simple t, 
Yet it wrought great changes, as you see. 
The peaceful vale a servant stood ; 
And one old bonne became a hood; 
A tiny pea was fuel, I heard; 
What was here was there, without having 
stirred. 


7. GEOGRAPHICAL ENIGMAS., 

1234, to burn in part; 5678, except; 91011, 

individual. 
|; l,an abbreviation for a means of getting about; 
|} 23, not off; 456, to put on, 

12345678, faithful; 9,a vowel; 1011, an adverb; 
1214138, a skin. 

12, an abbreviation; 34, not out; 56789, a word 
for city. 

8 A CIRCLE OF WORDS, 

The last syllable of each word is the first sylla- 
ble of the next. The last syllable of the eleventh 
being the first of the first word. 

A large comb. A shrub. A style of hat for 

A musical coim- 


men. A famous English poet. 
position. A giver. Natural. Ill-will. A place 
for keeping food. A tree. A bird. 


Answers to Puzzles in Last Number. 


1. 1. Deck, aid—decade. 11. Die, a, log—dia- 
|logue. 1. Strong, hold—stronghold. tv. Main 
| (mane), spring—mainspring. v. Dock, you, meant 
—dJocument. VI. 5, cents (sense, scents)—essence. 

2. Watch. 

3. We drop, powder: furtively, truly five: party 
rode, portrayed ; publication, a public on it; usurp- 
ing, pursuing; his care, cashier; lover out in, 
revolution; I see worth, otherwise. 

4. Sinecure, sincere, nieces, since, sine, sin, in, I. 

5. Bear, ear; boar, oar; bold, old; black, lack; 
blithe, lithe; bin, in; bit, it; bend, end; beast 
east; bill, ill. 

6. 1. Drawback. It. 
Omelet. 


Earnest. 11. Plaintiff. rv 





















CAN MAKE a8) 


AGENTS TO $20 A WEEK 


by getting orders for our Famous Teas, 
Coffees, Extracts, Spices and Baking | 
Powder. For particulars address, | 


THE GREAT AMERICAN TEA CO., 
Y¥-33 Vesey Street, New York, N. Y. 
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HARTSHORN 
SHADE ROLLERS 


Bear the script name of Stewart 
Hartshorn on label. 


Wood Rollers Tin Rollers 


NO MONEY 


Just ask for a generous trial bottle; ‘3-in-One”’ 
cleans and polishes all veneered and araished 
surfaces; saves old furniture. Write G. W. Cole Co. 

139 Broadway, New York. 






















Special 
Introductory Offer 
We want every community 
to realize the advantages of 
r Gasoline 
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. for a 
limited time, send on receipt of 
$4.00 our Model 114 lamp, as shown 
in the cut, in brass or one 
copper, prepaid to any part e 
U. 8. Give Pall 100 candle power 
light at cost of less than 3c. per hour. 
Every lamp guaranteed. If not satisfactory 
return after 30 duys’ use, and we will refund 
your money. We mean exactly this. Refer- 
ences, Dun or Bradstreet. Agents wanted. Send 
for complete catalog. SUPERIOR MFG. CO., 
253 Second Street, Ann Arbor, Mich. 


Rider Agente Wanted 


CES in each town to ride and oe. — ple 


eed S90 She 
0 to $: 7 


, x,- naranteed "gy 
1907 Models D 
er Bote Of Puncture Proof tires. 
all of best makes $7 to $12 
and Wheels 
3to$8 


)'\ All Makes and Mod- 
\ : as new 
Factory Cheneing Sale. 
We Ship on Approval without a cent 
Sie. dite the freight and allow 
FREE TRIAL. 
Tires,coaster-brakes,sundries,etc. 
half usual prices. Do not buy till 
you get our catalogs. Write at once. 
MEAD CYCLE CO., Dept. S 51, Chicago. 


bien, 
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Incandescent 
Lamps 
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There's a Spencerian Pen made for you. 

Spencerian Pens are famous for their 

durability, evenness of _— workman- 

ship and quality of meta 
Every Dpencérien Pen perfect. No 
seconds. 

Sample card of 12 pens, different pat- 
terns, sent to any address for 6 cents in 
postage. Address 

SPENCERIAN PEN CO., 
™ 349 Broadway, New York. 











Why 
Suffer 
From 
Aching 
Feet? 


The sole of your 
shoe largely deter- 
mines whether you 
shall have _ foot- 
comfort or torture, 
The average shoe 





upon 
sensitive bottom of the foot must press for many 
hours each day. Soon your feet begin to ache, 
and become continually tired and sore. 
For fifty-four years I have studied the art of 
making shoes, and I want you to know about 


THE WORTH 
CUSHION SOLE SHOE. 


The sole in this shoe is waterproof, making it 
unnecessary to wear unsightly rubbers, and best § | 
of all, the foot rests easily and with an even pres- 
sure upon an in-sole which exactly conforms to 
the shape of the foot, insuring rest and comfort. 

MEN’S, %4.00, #4.50, %5.00. 
WOMEN’S, 83.00, 83.50. 
if vour dealer hasn't them, send us his name and ask 
Sor booklet. Send all orders and correspondence to 
THE CUMMINGS COMPANY, Dept. E, 
406 Washington St., Boston, Mass. 






















‘* These two 1 use daily.”’ 


ARNICA 
Tooth 
Soap 


Is antiseptic; 
preserves while it 
beautifies. No 
spilling or wast- 
ing; convenient 
and economical. 
25 Cents 
At all Druggists 


STRONG’S 
Arnica Jelly (carvoiatea) 


Keeps the skin free from roughness 
and pimples. Nothing better for 
sunburn or chapping; also for cuts, 
bruises, burns and all eruptions. 
Keeps the skin soft, smooth and del- 
icate. The collapsable metal tube is 
convenient and unbreakable. 


Take it with you wherever you go. 
It your druggist hasn't 1t~—Send to us. 


Sent postpaid on receipt of 25 cents. 


C, H, STRONG & CO. 
CHICAGO 
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| Palma and his cabinet. 


| the United States in 1866, || 
}and her last 


| in Montreal until he was elected bishop of that 
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COMPANION. 








CURRENT EVENTS 











merican Intervention in Cuba was 

forced by the resignation of President 
The Cuban Congress, 
which met September 28th, resolved itself into a 
general committee to persuade President Palma 
to reconsider his resignation, but he refused. 
On the 29th marines were landed from Ameri- 
can war-ships at Havana for the maintenance 
of order, and Secretary ‘Taft proclaimed a 
temporary provisional government, with him- 
self as governor. Official correspondence, pub- 
lished later, shows that President Palma asked 
for American intervention as early as September 
8th, and announced his irrevocable purpose to 
resign on the 13th. 


Ca) 


he American Policy, as defined by Sec- 

retary Taft, in his proclamation, is to 
maintain the provisional government only so 
long as may be necessary to restore order and 
public confidence and until new elections shall 
have been held. The provisional government 
will be a Cuban government, conforming to the 
constitution of Cuba. All the executive depart- 
ments and all the provincial and municipal 
governments will be administered as before, 
and the administration of justice by the Cuban 
courts will go on as usual. The disarming of 
the volunteer forces and the insurgents began 
at once; and 6,000 American soldiers were 
despatched to the island. October 9th the pro- 
visional government published a proclamation 
extending full amnesty to all who had directly 
or indirectly participated in the insurrection, 
and the agitation and disturbances which pre- 


ceded it. 
M7°c" Provisional Governor.—Presi- 
dent Roosevelt, October 3d, appointed Mr. 
Charles Edward Magoon, 
who has been minister of 
the United States to Pan- 
ama, and governor of the 
Canal Zone, to relieve Sec- 
retary Taft of his respon- 
sibilities as provisional 
governor of Cuba. Mr. 
Magoon has had experi- 
ence as law officer of the 
Bureau of Insular Affairs 
as well as at Panama, and 
was about to be sent to 
the Philippines as a member of the e Philippine 
Commission when ordered to the more delicate 
and urgent service in Cuba. 


Great Storm swept over the Gulf States 

September 26-28. The wind attained a 
velocity of from 80 to 90 miles an hour. ‘The 
most serious havoc was wrought at Pensacola 
and Mobile, at each of which places the loss of 
property is estimated at $5,000,000. At Pensa- 
cola the fury of the storm was so great that 
iron ships in the harbor were driven through 
houses on the shore. Thirty lives were lost at 
that place, and at least one hundred at various 
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Cartes E. MAGOON. 














small coast towns between VPensacola and 
Mobile. Fort McRae, near Pensacola, was 


almost destroyed, and Fort Perkins seriously 
injured. A hospital across the bay was washed 





away and three patients and two nurses were 
drowned. 


XN 
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Engineering Feat.—The building of 
tunnels under the Hudson River, under- 


| taken by the Pennsylvania Railroad Company | 


five years ago, for the purpose of landing pas- 
sengers directly in New York City instead of | 
on the New Jersey shore of the river, is com- 
pleted. The work involved the driving of two 
enormous steel tubes, 23 feet in diameter, for 
6,000 feet under water. When the shields were 
125 feet apart the work was stopped, in order 
that a test might be made of the accuracy with 
which the work had been done; and it was 
found that the tubes were only one-eighth of 
an inch out of alignment and three-quarters 
of an inch out of grade—a deviation so slight 
as to admit of a perfect meeting of the bores. 


& 


ecent Deaths.—The Marchesa del Grillo, 

better known as Adelaide Ristori, the cele- 
brated Italian actress, died at Rome, October 
9th, aged 84. She had lived in retirement for 
more than 20 years, but 
in her prime was the most 
conspicuous figure upon 
the tragic stage. She began 
playing children’s parts | 
when she was four years 
old, and was entrusted 
with leading tragic rdles | 
when she was fourteen. 
She made her first tour of 











in 1884. 
Archbishop Bond, primate I 
of all Canada of the Anglican Chureh, died 
October 9th, aged 91. He was ordained to the 
ministry in 1840, and was in charge of a parish 





diocese in 1879.——Bishop Benjamin William 
| Arnett of the African Methodist Episcopal 
Church died October 8th, aged 68, 





For Indigestion Take 
HORSFORD’S ACID PHOSPHATE. 
It’s an effective aid to relieve obstinate indigestion, 
nervous dyspepsia, headache or depression. (Adr. 


MECHANICAL ENGINEERING 


Education is the power that turns the wheels of 
business. W I not prepare yourself through a 
course in Engineering to earn more money and 
advance your position? Let us prove at our ex- 
pense that we can help = Write us, mentioning 
this advertisement, and receive absolutely free our 
200-page handbook describing our 60 courses in 
ENGINEERING. 
Will you grasp this opportunity? Write now. 
AMERICAN SCHOOL OF CORRESPONDENCE, Chicago, Ill. 


MENTION YOUTH'S COMPANION. OCT. 2s, ‘06 
INTERESTING CONTEST 
HEAVY COST OF UNPAID POSTAGE. 














One of the most curious contests ever before 
the public was conducted by many thousand 
persons under the offer of the Postum Cereal Co., 
Ltd., of Battle Creek, Mich., for prizes of 31 boxes 
of gold and 300 greenbacks to those making the 
most words out of the letters Y-I-O-Grape-Nuts. 

The contest was started in February, 1906 and 
it was arranged to have the prizes awarded on | 
Apr. 30, 1906. 

When the public announcement appeared many | 
persons began to form the words from these | 
letters, sometimes the whole family being occupied 
evenings, a combination of amusement and educ ae | 
tion. | 

After a while the lists began to come in to the | 
Postum Office and before long the volume grew | 
until it required wagons to carry the mail. Many 
of the contestants were thoughtless enough to 
send their lists with insufficient postage and for a 
period it cost the Company from twenty-five to | 
fifty-eight and sixty dollars a day to pay the | 
unpaid postage. 

Young ladies, generally those who had gradu- 



























Rubber-Tipped 
Arrow Game. 


Best Parlor Game Made. 
Affords heaps of fun. Popu- 
lar Throughout the Civilized 
World. Two Millions Sold. 


If your dealer hasn’t it send 


us mail order. 


PISTOL. RIF 
ELASTIC TIP CO., 370 Atlantic Ave., Boston, Mass. 


Our New aan 25-inch 
Nickel-Plated Rifle 







Pistol, Target ory) 
> 2 isagem. Rifle, Tar- 

and 8 Arrows | get and 83 Atrows 

post - paid. post -paid for 





ated from the high school, were employed to 
examine these lists and count the correct words. 
Webster’s Dictionary was the standard and each 
list was very carefully corrected except those 
which fell below 8000 for it soon became clear that 
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TALCUM 
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nothing below that could win. Some of the lists 
required the work of a young lady for a solid | 
week on each individual list. The work was done 
very carefully and accurately but the Company 
had no idea, at the time the offer was made, that 
the people would respond so generally and they 
were compelled to fill every available space in the 
offices with these young lady examiners, and not- 
withstanding they worked steadily, it was impos- 
sible to complete the examination until Sept. 29, 
over six months after the prizes should have been 
awarded. 

This delay caused a great many inquiries and 
naturally created some dissatisfaction. It has 
been thought best to make this report in practi- 
cally all of the newspapers in the United States 
and many of the magazines in order to make clear | 
to the people the conditions of the contest. 

Many lists contained enormous numbers of | 
words which, under the rules, had to be elimi- 
nated. “Pegger” would count “Peggers” would | 
not. Some lists contained over 50,000 words, the 
great majority of which were cut out. The largest | 
lists were checked over two, and in some cases, 
three times to insure accuracy. 

The $100.00 gold prize was won by L. D. Reese, 
1227-15th St., Denver, Colo., with 9941 correct 
words. The highest $10.00 gold prize went to 5S. | 
K. Fraser, Lincoln, Pa., with 9921 correct words. 

A complete list of the 331 winners with their 
home addresses will be sent to any contestant 
enquiring on a postal card. 
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CHAPPED HANDS, CHAFING 

and all skim troubles, “4 /it¢le 
higher in price perhaps than 
tmitations, but avreason for it.” 
Delightful a ing and after bath- 

ing. Sold everywhere, or maiied on receiptof 
250. Get Mennen's (the original). Sample /ree 


Gerhard Mennen Company, Newark, N. J. 








XCRAY| 
Stove Polish 


Trade Mark. 
Makes blacking a stov 
pleasure. Easily applied. safe— 
clean — economical— goes twice 
as far as other polishes. 


FREE SAMPLE. address dept: J, 


Lamont, Corliss & Co., Agts., 78 Hudson St., N. Y. 





Ask 
dealer 
Sor it. 
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Be sure and give name and address clearly. 

This contest has cost the Co. many thousand 
dollars, and probably has not been a profitable 
advertisement, nevertheless perhaps some who 
had never before tried Grape-Nuts food have 
been interested in the contest, and from trial of 
the food have been shown its wonderful rebuilding 
powers. 

It teaches in a practical manner that scientifically 
gathered food elements can be selected from the 
field grains, which nature will use for rebuilding 
the nerve centers and brain in a way that is un- 
mistakable to users of Grape-Nuts. 

“There’s a reason.’ 


Postum Cereal Co., 





Ltd., Battle Creek, Mich. 














Ane ber boy can im bestene a crack “ROY GET a 
shot if he uses a Hamilton, "4"LTON 
It’s great fan shooting all 
kinds of small game. Per- 
fect rifling and automatic 
action. Weighs only 2 to3% 
Ibs. If your dealer does not 
sell it, get it from_us. 

3 sizes, $1,50, $2, $3.00 3: 
Write for our Gun Book, : 
HAMILTON RIFLE co. 
Factory F, Plymouth,Mich 
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Polished Quartered Oak 
New Companion 








HE style shown in the 
engraving is our No. 24. 
This has the Automatic 

ron Head and Lift, 
Swell Front, Ball Bear- 
ings, , and full ‘set of Latest 
Attachments, with pol- 
— Quartered Oak wood- 


It is more popular than 
all our other seven styles 
combined. The Machine is 
built for service through a 
long series of years. It is 
just the Sewing Machine 
that will meet the needs of 
a busy household. The 
construction is high-grade 
throughout, but in price it 
is within the reach of a mod- 
erate purse. 

May we send you our illus- 
trated Bookle t and samples 
of stitching? Our intro- 
ductory price, if a Machine 
has not been sent into your 
town, will interest you. 


We Pay the Freight. 


On receipt of pric e, $21. 75, 
we will deliver Style 24 at 
any railroad freight o 
east of Colorado. 

xtra we will 
freight paid to any railroad 
freight office in Colorado, 
New Mexico. Wyoming or 
Montana, or toany freightof- 
fice west of these four states. 


PERRY MASON COMPANY, 201 Columbus Avenue, BOSTON, MASS. 
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THE HAYES DEVOTED TO ASTHMA 


LLETIN and Hay-Fever. Mailed free on request. 
BU Address Dr. Hayes, Dept.¥Y Buffalo, N.Y. 


inet OE 


A FOOD CONVERT 
GOOD FOOD THE TRUE ROAD TO HEALTH. 





y pee. 
— Gard Pr Press, $5. 
Tanger $18. Money saver, | 

maker. “° tL, tetactory or cate.,, 

rules. W 

presses, ype, paper, car 

THE PRESS CO., Meriden, o. 





The pernicious habit some persons still have of 
relying on nauseous drugs to relieve dyspepsia, 


keeps up the patent medicine business and helps | 


keep up the army of dyspeptics. 

Indigestion—dyspepsia—is caused by what is 
put into the stomach in the way of improper food, 
the kind that so taxes the strength of the digestive | 
organs they are actually crippled. 

When this state is reached, to resort to stimu- 
lants is like whipping a tired horse with a big load. 
Every additional effort he makes under the lash 
increases his loss of power to move the load. 


Try helping the stomach by leaving off heavy, | 


greasy, indigestible food and take on Grape-Nuts 
—light, easily digested, full of strength for nerves 
and brain, in every grain of it. There’s no waste | 
of time nor energy when Grape-Nuts is the food. 

“IT am an enthusiastic user of Grape-Nuts and 
consider it an ideal food,” writes a Maine man: 

“T had nervous dyspepsia and was all run down 
and my food seemed to do me but little good. 
From. reading an adv. I tried Grape-Nuts food, 
and, after a few weeks’ steady use of it, felt 
greatly improved. 

“Am much stronger, not nervous now, and can 
do more work without feeling so tired, and am 
better every way. 

“T relish Grape-Nuts best with cream and use 
four heaping teaspoonfuls at a meal. I am sure 
there are thousands of persons with stomach 
trouble who would be benefited by using Grape- 
Nuts.” Name given by Postum Co., Battle Creek, 
Mich. Read the little book, “The Road to Well- 
ville,” in pkgs. “There’s a reason.” 


Hiow to EDGE 


Your Razor | 





To put and keepa keen 

cutting edge on your razor, 

frequent stropping is abso- 

lutely necessary. The Torrey 

catalogue will teach you how 

to sharpen song razor—how to give it 
the finest edge, and the Torrey Strop 
will give it that edge. 


Torrey Strops 


are prepared by our special process, a 
carefully selected material. A few 
strokes on a Torrey Strop will do more 
for your razor than any amount of 
stropping on the ordinary strops. 

A Torrey Strop produces a microsco- 
pically fine edge which no other will do. 
You can get Torrey Strops, any style, for 
50C, 75C, $1.00, $1.50, $2.00, $2.50. Sent post- 
paid if your ealer cannot sup ply. Money 
refunded or a new strop if not satis- 
factory. 

Torrey’s Of€dge Dressing will keep any 
strop soft and pliable, Price 1c, at dealers 
or mailed on receipt of price. Catalogue 
containing valuabie information free. 


J. R. TORREY & CO. 
P. 0. Box 36, Worcester, Mass. 








WINTER SUITS 
ate "6.00 °25 Fe 


YORK 
STYLE BOOK AND SAMPLES FREE. 


STYLES 
Our Style Book Illustrates and Describes : 
Tailor Mts ostumes. . 








Tailor ede Suits. . .« 7.50 to $25 
Styl — s+ i. % -o 3.50 to S15 
~- ats . = e 33-38 to $25 
Ulsters and Rain Coats . 8.75 to $20 
WE PREPAY EXPRESS CHARGES on these garments to any 
art of the United 
, Wi means a 
big saving to you. 


Only the most ex- 
pensive ladies’ tail- 
ors can offer you the 
style, fit, and wide 
choice of fabrics 
found in our gar- 
ments. But because 
we do the largest 
made-to-order busi- 
ness in women’s 
garments in the 
world, 
are really 
than che ready. 
made kind 

Our new Winter Style 
Book (sent Free) offers 
you a tion 
over 100 of the 
Winter models 
Cloaks, Suits, Skirts 
and Rain Coats. We 
send with the Style 
Book a line of sam; 
selected from over 450 
of the newest fabrics. 


Make your selec- 
tion of style and 


measurements 
ken in your own 
home according to 
pines gp pennant 
ment diagram, and 
within ten days we 
ship the garment to 
you. We have fitted 
over 450,000 women 
frommeasurements 
sent us by mail, and 
Snow we can please 
you 

We Guarantee to Fit You and Satisfy Vou in 
Livery Way,or Promptly Refund Your Money. 


WE SEND FREE t¢.2%y part of the United 


States our new Winter ik of 
New York Fashions, ouing the latest styles, and con- 
taining our copyrighted measurement chart; alsoa 
large assortment of Samples of Newest 
WRITE TO-DAY ; you will receive them by return mail. 





NATIONAL CLOAK & SUIT CO., 


119 and 121 West 23d St., wy A Yout. 
Mail Orders Only. No Agents or Branches 
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|| NATURE @. SCIENCE 
eon in Spring-Water.—lIt is but a few 


N years ago that the atmospheric gases argon 
| and neon were discovered, and that helium, 
{element previously known to exist only in the 
|sun and certain stars, was found combined 
| with rare minerals on the earth. Since then 
| argon and helium have been discovered in the 
waters of many mineral springs, and it has 
been shown that the helium issuing from such 
springs is probably derived from radium in the 
rocks. Quite recently Charles Moureu has 
| informed the French Academy of his discovery 
of neon in 22 
were already known to contain argon and 
helium. He believes that neon is generally 
present in warm springs. 

Ca 


he New Era in Fertilization.—Prof. 
K. Birkeland of the Christiania University, 
| describing in detail in the Revue Scientifique 
| the Birkeland-Eyde plant at Notodden, Norway, 
for manufacturing agricultural fertilizers directly 
from the nitrogen of the atmosphere with the 
aid of electric flames, speaks very confidently of 
the success of this new industry. We can now, 
he declares, obtain from the air covering a 
square mile of the earth’s surface more combined 
nitrogen than is contained in all the nitrate 
beds of Chile. A larger plant than that now 
in operation at Notodden is to be erected imme- 
diately. Professor Birkeland tells an amusing 
story of Norwegian peasants, who, upon learning 
that fertilizers could now be made from the 
atmosphere, wrote him, begging that he would 
use some of the air from their part of the coun- 
try, because, they said, ‘‘the quality of the air 
| here is so extraordinarily good.’’ 

witzerland’s Next Tunnel.—The great 

Simplon Tunnel is hardly opened before 
the enterprising Swiss begin to plan for another 
piercing of the Alps. This time the project 
contemplates a railroad through the grand mass 
of the Bernese Oberland, to connect the valley 
of the Rhone with the north. Two principal 
routes haye been examined by the engineers, 
one following the valley of the Kander, the 
other the valley of the Simmen. The Kander 
| route is at once the shorter and the steeper. If 
the ideas prevailing at the time that the Simplon 
|'Tunnel was planned were equally regarded 
| to-day, the longer route with the gentler slopes 
would be chosen. But more and more the de- 
velopment of electric traction tends to render 
steeper slopes practicable, and for this reason 
the route of the Kander has been selected, 
because, although it involves steep slopes in 
the approaches, the tunnel will be comparatively 
| short—only 14 kilometers, or about 8% miles, 
| agamst 21 kilometers, or 13 miles, for the route 
of the Simmen. “ 




















ustralia a Natural Museum.—The Lin- 
| nean Society of New South Wales has 
| recently called for the enactment of a law to 
| protect, under severe penalties, the rare animals 
|of Australia from impending destruction. As 
all the world knows, Australia is the only 
| remaining home of various and cugious types 
| of animal life which have vanished from other 


| 




















AUSTRALIAN DUCKBILL. 
parts of the globe. 
selves recognize the fact that their country is a 
kind of museum of natural history, and some 
of them, at least, desire that it shall remain so. 
The destruction of the rare forms of animal life 
is due not only to hunters, but also to the 
unfavorable conditions created by the growth 
‘of agricultural interests. It will probably be 
| necessary to form reservations, within which 
the animals may be preserved amid a suitable 
environment. 
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Moissan, the 

French chemist, has recently continued 
his experiments in the distillation, with the 
electric are, of various metals and metalloids. 
| He concludes, as the result of these researches, 
that there exists no known substance which 
|cannot be distilled in our laboratories. 
ebullition of iron is very difficult to produce, 


| yee Iron. — Henri 
| 
| 


mineral springs whose waters | 


Thus the Australians them- | 


The | 


yet Moissan has distilled 400 grams of iron in | 


20 minutes with an electric current of 1,000 
amperes at a pressure of 110 volts. 
the vapors of the metals condense in the form 
of a crystalline dust, possessing all the chemical 
properties of those metals when reduced to the 
form of powder. Moissan’s experiments throw 
| light on the probable temperature of the sun, 
where iron and the other chemical elements 
exist in the state of vapor. The maximum 
temperature of the electric are is about 3,500° 
Centigrade. But, owing to the greater pressure 
produced by gravitation on the sun, it is prob- 
able that the temperature of ebullition of the 
| elements there is higher than on the earth. 


In all eases | 
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DISFIGURED FOR LIFE 
Is the Despairing Cry of Thousands 
Afflicted with Unsightly 
Skin Humors. 
Do you realize what this distiguration means to sen- 
It means isolation, seclusion. It is a 
Do you wonder that 
Blood and skin 


bar to social and business success. 
despair seizes upon these sufferers? 
humors are most obstinate to cure or even relieve. It 
is an easy matter to claim to cure them, but quite 
another to do so, The Cuticura Remedies (consisting 
of Cuticura Soap to cleanse the skin, Cuticura Oint 
ment to heal the skin, and Cuticura Resolvent Pills to 
purify the blood) have earned the right to be called 
Skin Cures, because for years they have met with most 


remarkable success. [Adr. 
| tae How, ite MAKE A TALKING MACHINE 


tion. 1 directions and drawing 
BU BIER PUB. ~ Dept. Y, Lynn, Mass. 


TELEGRAPH os7.tec¢e2 


Cur sc hool endorsed by 
cials W el. Co. & 
Railroads. Total cost, tuition, [aa 
91, can ne. reduced. mes study also. Catalog free. 
VALPAR. 
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room, “gmonthe. 
GE'S INSTITUTE, May St. AISO, INDIANA 


STAMP 100 all different, Venezuela, 


guay,Paraguay .Peru.Japan, 
Mexico,Cuba, P hilippines, ete.,& Album, 
1000 Finely ; Mixed, 20c. 1000 hinges, 5c. 
Agents wanted, 50 per cent. New List Free. 
C.A.Stegman, 5941 Cote Brilliante Ave. ,8t. Louis, Mo. 


CIVIL ENGINEERING 


Are you in a position to create—to command—to 
direct—or are you a mere cog in the business ma- 
chine? Wield the lever yourecit. You be the 
directing force. Our C . ENGINEERING 
COURSE gives you the Pale. Write us, 
mentioning this advertisement, and receive abso- 
lutely free our 200-page handbook “dese ribing over 60 
courses in Engineering instruction. Do it now. 
You lose money and waste time by delay. 

AMERICAN SCHOOL OF CORRESPONDENCE, Chicago, Ill. 


MENTION YOUTHS COMPANION, OCT. 25, ‘06 
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You buy a piano to fill your home 


with happiness and to train your 
children to express beautiful 
thoughts in harmonious sounds. 


You buy 


Piano 


to create this happiness and training 
in the highest degree and for the 
most reasonable terms. 


Homes having a Packard ring 
with the clear, rich, highly colored 
tones of a famous instrument, the 
result of over a quarter of a century’s 
experience in successful piano- 
making. 


Our special selling plan enables 
you to buy a piano more conveniently 
than you have any idea. 

Write to-day for our terms and 
catalogue and for information as 
to where you can hear the Packard 
Piano played. 

THE PACKARD COMPANY, 
Dept. M. Fort Wayne, Indiana. 





























In all the world no dessert equal to 


JELL-O 


Can be prepared in a minute. Simply 
dissolve one 10-cent package in a pint 
of boiling water. When cool it will be 
ready to serve and will be sufficient for 
a large family. Try the following for 
your Sunday dinner. 


Cherry Jell-O Frappe. 


Dissolve one package any flavor JELL-O 
in one pint of boiling water. When 
cool add one pint of whipped erpam, 
beating all together until thick. Serve 
in glasses, partly filled with crushed, 
fresh or preserved raspberries or straw 
berries, with two or three Maraschino 
cherries on top. 

Dozens of other recipes given in our 
New Illustrated Recipe 
Book mailed free on request. 
JELL-O comes in six flavors: Straw- 
berry, Raspberry, Lemon, Orange, 

Chocolate and Cher 

At grocers everywhere 10¢. De ’ paphase 

Approved by Pure Food Commissioners. 
Highest Award, Gold Medal, St. Louis, 1904, 
Highest Award, Gold Medal, Portland, 1905. 
Leaflet in each pack- 
age telling how to get 
faucy Aluminum Jel 
ly Molds at cost o 

postageand packing. 
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THE GENESEE 
PURE FOOD CO. 























that has never been equalled. 
The guard on the spring pre- 
vents tearing the cloth. The 
only pin that fastens from either 
side and can't slipthrough. See 
that all cards have our name on. 








Send 4 centsin stamps for sample 
worth double the money. 


CONSOLIDATED SAFETY PIN CO., 
Box 24, BLOOMFIELD,N. J. 





—EVERYTHING for 
the well appointed table 
should be washed with 


mertaiiits 


The Choicer the article 
the Greater the need of 
PEARLINE’S Gentle, 
Harmless, yet Effective 
way of wnt 
Intelligent and ‘Thrifty 
women are those most 
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THE VOUTH’S COMPANION is an illustrated 
weekly paper for all the family. Its sub- 
scription price is $1.75 a year, in advance. Entered 
at the Post-Office, Boston, Mass., as second-class 
matter. 

Twelve or Sixteen pages are often given to sub- 
scribers in a single weekly issue of the paper, 
although oant pages constitute a complete issue, 
and ail additional pages each week are a gift to 
the subscribers. 


New Subscriptions may begin at any time during 
the year 


Money for Renewals should be sent by subscribers 
directly to this office. We do not request Agents to 
collect money for renewals. Payment to strangers. 
is made at the risk of the subscriber. 


Payment for The Companion, when sent by mail, 
should be by Post-Office Money-Order or Express 
Money-Order. When neither of these can be pro- 
cured, send the money in a Registered Letter. 


Silver sent through the mail is at the sender’s risk. 
It is liable to be stolen or to wear a hole through 
the envelope. 


Renewals. Three weeks after the receipt of money 
by us, the date after the address on your paper. 
which shows when the subscrfption expires, will 
be changed. 

Always give the name of the Post-Office to which 
your paper is sent. Your name cannot be found 
on our books unless this is done, 


Letters should be addressed and orders made payable 
to 
PERRY MASON COMPANY, 


The Youth’s Companion, 


201 Columbus Avenue. Boston, Mass. 








VENTILATION IN WINTER. 


t is beginning to be more 
generally realized 


ventilation of dwellings is 
an important factor in pre- 
disposing to many forms of 
illness. 





’ rooms habitually kept at a 
temperature above seventy degrees Fahrenheit, 
and with the atmosphere surcharged with noxious 
guses and deficient in the moisture necessary for 
the health of the delicate linings of the air- 
passages, renders the body much less able to 
resist the effects of exposure to cold and wet, and 
is one of the most important reasons why, in some 
families, coughs and colds are matters of every- 
day occurfence. 

The stuffiness of the air produced by the pres- 
ence of numerous people in small rooms is due 
not only to the consumption of oxygen and the 
accumulation of carbon dioxid gas, but also to 
the formation in small quantities of a highly 
poisonous substance called “crowd-poison.”” In 
addition, noxious gases arise from the imperfect 
combustion of coal in stoves or furnaces and of 
gas or oil in other forms of heaters, while the air 
in steam-heated apartments is always abnormally 
dry unless special pains are taken to supply the 
necessary moisture. 

Living in such rooms is productive of general 
depression, headache, inability to concentrate the 
thoughts and bad temper, and is particularly 
harmful for children, whose bodily and mental 
development is interfered with, and who are ren- 
dered very susceptible to diseases of the nose, 
throat and lungs. 

Owing to the means of heating and the increased 
amount of artificial illumination, the frequent 
airing of rooms is even more essential in winter 
than in summer, and at least once a day fresh 
air from outdoors should be allowed to circulate 
thrqugh each room. If the apartment must be 
occupied while this is done, thorough ventilation 
is possible without danger by resort to an old and 
simple, but very effective, plan. A board about 
six inches wide is cut so that its length equals the 
width of the window, and is placed on the edge 
under the lower sash, which is shut down upon it. 
In this way air enters freely through the space 
between the two sashes, but the current is directed 
upward, and no draft is felt in the room. 

It should not be forgotten that the ideal plan 
permits the escape of the stale air at the same 
time that fresh air is being admitted, and that an 
open fireplace in operation forms one of the most 
satisfactory means of household ventilation. 


THE WONDERS OF CELLULOSE. 

he commonest thing in the every-day vegetable 

world is cellulose—the material of which are 
made the cell walls of every plant. Cellulose, says 
Prof. R. K. Dunean in Harper’s Magazine, which 
makes up one-third of the plant life on the globe, 
is capable, like gold and silver, of resisting the 
efforts of time. 





Yet, common as it is, it is one of the least under- 
stood of substances, and its greatest wonder is 
the fact that every tiny chip of knowledge we have 
been able to extract from it has led to the estab- 
lishment of some new industry, and has added 
enormously to the resources of mankind. 

Linen is almost pure cellulose, and so is cotton, 
and so is silk ; yet although the chemical substances 
are the same, their structure is very different, and 
their qualities vary with the structure. 


cellulose—and this would be true whether it were 
linen or cotton or wood-pulp paper. It can be 
extracted either mechanically or chemically from 
the wood. Wood cellulose is not as good or as 
lasting as cotton cellulose. The chemist cannot 
distinguish wherein the difference lies, yet a 
fortune awaits the man who can discover how to 
make the one as good as the other. 

The entire cotton industry is based upon cellu- 
lose, and it seems as if it were a mastered science: 
yet so little do we know about the basic material 
that even a simple discovery in connection with it 
can still open the doors to enormous changes. 
John Mercer discovered that if a piece of cotton, 
which is pure cellulose, be placed in a strong 
solution of caustic soda, the cellulose unites with 
water, the cotton shrinks twenty per cent. and 
becomes fifty per cent. stronger, and it has greater 
dyeing capacity. But if it be kept under tension 


so it cannot shrink, the whole fabric assumes the | 
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sheen of silk. A great industry has sprung up in 
the manufacture of “mercerized” goods. 
| Linen, cotton, jute and hemp are common fibers 
| of commerce, all pure cellulose, which we have 
| learned how to use; but there may be, in any 
| field of weeds, a dozen or a score of plants of 
| equal value and utility could we but master the 
secret of their chief component and learn thus to 
| use them. 

Cellulose will dissolve in a hot solution of zine 
chlorid, and makes a sticky sirup. When forced 
through a tiny orifice into alcohol, this sirup pre- 
cipitates a fine thread, which, when carbonized, 
makes a filament for incandescent lamps. Paper 
soaked in the solution and worked up forms “vul- 
eanized fiber.’ Dissolved in another solution, 
cellulose forms a material which renders goods 
dipped in it water-proof, and such goods pressed 
together form bullet-proof sheets, such as were 
used for barricades in South Africa. Dissolved in 
nitric acid, the cellulose forms guncotton, a high 
explosive; by a slightly different treatment it 
becomes celluloid, and by another, collodion. 

One of the newest and most wonderful of its 
uses is in the manufacture of artificial silk from 
“viscose,” or cellulose mercerized and dissolved 
in carbon disulphid. Forced through tiny holes 
by tremendous pressure, it issues in threads which 
solidify and are led to bobbins, eventually passing 
through the spinning and weaving processes to 
emerge lustrous silken goods. 
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HIS FIRST ATTEMPT. 


son was walking briskly down the path, “I 
remember the first social call I ever made on a 
young lady. I guess I didn’t look quite as slick 
as my son does this evening, but I know I felt full 
as uncomfortable.” A writer in the Chicago News 
gives his account of his preparations: 


It was about two hours before the usual time 
for giving up work when I jerked the plow out of 
the furrow and drove the old mule up toward the 
house. Mother was at the wood-pile, gathering 
chips into her apron. “My land!” she exclaimed, 
in amazement. ‘What’s the matter, Henry?” 

“Nothing,” I answered, and started the mule 
for the barn, filled his manger with hay and 
walked resolutely toward the house. Mother was 
inside now, and I was thankful. At the sink I 
secured a bar of yellow soap and a towel. I filled 
the tin basin with water and carried it up to my 
room. Usually I made my toilet at the bench in 
the yard. 

I struggled into a stiffly starched shirt, and 
assumed my Sunday diagonals. I had trouble 
with my shoes, for they were tight at the best of 
times. By this time I heard my father’s voice, 
and in a moment my mother called, “Supper, 
Henry!” 

I wasn’t hungry. My father was seated at the 
table. Both he and mother looked at me. There 
was an awful silence. I tried several times to 
speak, and at last managed to say, “You don’t 
care if I take the sorrel mare and the buggy, do 
you?”’ 

“Certainly not, son,” said father. 
coughed. 

“Going to a political meeting, Henry?” 

“Now, father!” said mother. 

I got up and pushed my chair back. 

“T was = asking,” said father. 
mean any harm.” 

shook my head and hurried out to harness 
the sorrel. And, dear me! Here’s my own boy 
beginning to get notions into his head. 


Presently he 


“IT didn’t 
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USEFUL TEETH. 


any different reasons are assigned by people 

for their unwillingness to submit to the ex- 
traction of teeth. But it was no fear of pain which 
was uppermost in the mind of Miss Mehitable 
Lamson of Willowby, when told by the dentist 
that she would be much benefited by the loss of 
two of her prominent teeth. 


“You say they can’t be filled,” she said, in evi- 
dent distress, “and you couldn’t get any others in 
for me for more’n a fortnight?” 

The dentist admitted, reluctantly, that it was so. 

“Well, then, I suppose I’ll have to get on as 
best I can,” and Miss Mehitable seated herself in 
the torture-chair. “But I don’t see how I shall 
make out. Here I am, chambermaid to the Wil- 
lowby Inn during the summer, and it’s chock-full 
of folks, with lots 0’ transients coming and going, 
and those are my pillow-case teeth!” 
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When pure, it neither rusts nor | 
decays, but can endure through all generations. | 


The paper | 
on which The Companion is printed is made from | 


OFF THE BEATEN TRACK. 

| he old captain whose seafaring days were over 
| looked from the easel to the artist and back to 
| the easel again with a tolerant smile. 

“Hanging round the wharf as I do, I see a good 
| many 0’ your kind,” he said, in a friendly tone. 
| “Going to paint the sea, I take it. Well, I’m glad 
| to see you setting down to it.” 
| “Don’t the others sit down?” asked the artist. 
| “Most of ’em do,” said the captain, “but there 
| was one woman kep’ walkin’ round, holdin’ up a 
pencil an’ squintin’ her eyes. Finally she got 
where the view seemed to please her, but she kep’ 
steppin’ back’ard an’ steppin’ back’ard, till at 
last she stepped off. 

“No great harm done,” added the captain, 
ie to look more closely at the picture on the 
easel. “We fished her out, an’ I guess after that 
she was content to paint common.” 
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THE SORROWS OF HORSES. 


hen the motor-car, with its goggled occu- 

pants, came round the corner, says a writer 

in Punch, the horses promptly stood on their hind 
legs. 

“Shall I stop the engine?” the motorist asked, 
obligingly. 

“Never mind that, sir,” said the driver of the 
dancing horses. “But if you gentlemen wouldn’t 
mind just getting out and ’iding behind the car for 
. minute—the ’orses think it’s a menagerie com- 
ng.” 
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THE OTHER WAY ROUND. 


" a trolley accident in New England an Irishman 
was badly hurt. The next day a lawyer called 
| on him and asked if he intended to sue the com- 
pany for damages. 

“Damages?” said Pat, looking feebly over his 
bandages. “Sure, I have thim already. I'd loike 
to sue the railway for repairs, sor, av ye’ll take 
the case.” 


66 aki boys,” said an elderly man whose | tages 
a . | perfect ventilation. 





To sweeten the breath and cleanse the teeth use | 
* Brown’s Camphorated Saponaceous Dentifrice.” (Adv. | 








40 var. U.S., free postage, 2 cents. 


STAMP QUAKER STAMP CO., Toledo, Ohio. 
BOOK ON DOGS, FREE! 


Gives home treatment for 
dogs when sick or well. 
Dr. A. C. DANIELS, 164 Milk Street, 
Boston, Mass. 


YOUNG 
MEN 
on our railroad wire and the railroad 
company will give you a good > ass 
to it, and then refund to you t 
you have paid us. Expenses low. Work 
or board uf you wish. Forty- 
page catalogue free on request. 
VALENTINE’S SCHOOL 
OF TELEGRAPHY, 
Janesville, Wisconsin. 


HYGIENIC UNDERWEAR 


A New Popular-Priced Undergarmeént that is 
having a Remarkable Sale. 


Hygienic underwear at a popular price is 
something entirely new—heretofore such a gar- 
ment sold at $1.50 and upwards. Vellastic Utica 
Ribbed-Fleece Underwear is made by a patented 
machine which makes it possible to sell a high- 
grade underwear at 50 cents. This low price 
combined with the hygienic value, perfect fit 
and superior quality of Vellastic Underwear has 
created such a demand that the mills find it hard 
to keep pace. 

Vellastic Underwear is an elastic-ribbed gar- 
ment with a soft downy fleece next the skin. The 
elasticity of the rib allows perfect fit and comfort, 
while the fleece keeps the body warm and allows 
Vellastic Underwear will not 
shrink, nor will the fleece bunch or mat. 

Prices: Men’s and 
women’s garments, 
50c. Ladies’ union 
suits, $1.00 each. 
Children’s union 
suits at 50c.; two- 
piece suits at 25c. a 
garment. 

The trade mark, 
Vellastie Utica Rib- 
bed-Fleece, is sewed 
on every garment. 
If not at your deal- 
er’s, write us, giving 
us his name. Book- 
let and sample of 
fabric free. 

Utica Knitting Company, Utica, New York. 


























Made under Fabric 
Pat.603164 Apr.26'98 





Latest Model. 


Ivers & Pond 
PIANOS 


This new style contains our very latest 
improvements, including the “Duplex 
Treble.” The tone quality is delight- 
ful, the action touch light and responsive, 
and the case design chaste and beautiful. 
In size, price, artistic qualities and archi- 
tectural beauty this model will appeal 
to buyers of refinement. 


WRITE US. 


Upon receipt of your address we will mail our new 
catalogue, containing large picgeres and full descrip- 
tions of our Grand and Upright Pianos, and if no dealer 
sells them in your loca | we will quote prices and 
explain our systems of selling on “ Easy Payments,” 
sending a piano for trial in your home, etc. 


IVERS & POND PIANO CO., 


115 Boylston Street, Boston. 


YOU WILL FIND 
GOOD COCOA 


IN EVERY CUP OF 


Baker's 
Absolutely pure, 
with a most 
delicious flavor, 
made by a scien- 
tific blending of 
the best cocoa 
beans grown in 
different parts of the world. 


46 
WALTER BAKER & CO., Limite, 


Established 1780. DORCHESTER, MASS. 


Style 312. 














Registered 
U.S. Pat. O 


fr. 


HIGHEST AWARDS IN 
EUROPE AND AMERICA 
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IRON FOR EVERY PURPOSE 
The instant you take up an Asbestos 
Sad Iron you will see what science and 
skill can do for ironing, why it moves 
so smoothly, keeps hot so long and 
yet has acold handle. The Asbestos- 
lined hood shaped to form a heat 
reservoir explains 
it. An iron that 
keeps hot saves 
labor and does 
finer work, keeps 
the temperature 
down and the 
spirits up. 





FAMILY 
CABINET 
_—G we A 
There is 
an Asbestos 
Sad Iron for every sort 
of ironing. The ‘‘Family 
Cabinet’’ is an ideal, all-round 
set; covers every need. The 

Laundry Set, Shirt Waist Set, 
the Single Flounce Iron, Tourist 


Iron, Sleeve Iron, Polishing and 
Pressing Irons are all specialists. 













You Can Iron and Smile 


as the drudgery and discomfort dis- 
appear and- finely ironed fabrics 
show a fairer finish. A perfectly 
heated iron saves strength, and 
a perfectly finished iron saves 
both strength and fabrics. Wo- 
man’s work need not last from 
sun to sun so far 
as ironing is con- 
cerned. 




























Consider 
the time and effort 
that inferior irons 
bring, and see if you 
can afford to supply both 
when Asbestos Sad Irons 
save so much of each. Every 
detail of these Irons is made to 
keep the ironer cool and the iron 
hot, to save strength and travel to 
the stove. The convex, highly pol- 
ished ironing surface, the round 
edges, the shape, and the solid 
cores (some makes are hollow), 
the bolted handle, the sure lock— 
all tell of the care used in making 
a perfect tool for fine work. A _ hot- 
weather friend, a time- and energy- 


No 30 PL 
ou 
Weighs « pon, {RON 


saver. Nothing ever brought ironing 
so near to a pastime. EVERY IRON 
GUARANTEED. 


WE SEND YOU FREE a Sad Iron Waxer and our 
Booklet, if you will send your Hardware 
or Housefurnishing Dealer’s name. 


The Dover Manufacturing Co., 
Sole Makers and Patentees, 
900 Iron Avenue, Canal Dover, O. 
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Aer 
COMPENDIUM of PHYSICAL CULTURE cuanr 
20 CENTS. Address C. W. Hudson, Box 1928, Boston, Mass. 
SOUVENIR POST CARDS. 


10 Beautiful Colored Boston views, all different, and our 
club plan, 10c. You will receive cards from everywhere 
forexchange. ID. CO., Dept. 21, Dorchester, 


on House- _.; 
REDUCED RATES hold goods 
to or from Colorado, California, 

Washington and Oregon. Write —_—— 

Bekins Household Shipping Co., 95C Washington St., Chicago. 

















WINCHESTER 


HOUSE WARMING 
HEATERS 


FOR STEAM OR HOT WATER 


Do Their Duty in 
Spite of Wind or 
Weather. 

Do "Ree with that 

“Cold 
Especially r ed 
for our New England 


Homes, old or new. 
Write for Catalogue. 


SMITH & THAYER CO., 
Box 3152, Boston, Mass, 


“MUSGROVE” 


Ladies’ and Misses’ Knitted Underwear. 











ss 
All cotton, fleece-lined, full fashioned 
throughout, mercerized silk trimmed. 
The best. made, best fitting, longest 
wearing underwear ever offered for the 
price. Get "Musgrove" Underwear 
and try it and you'll buy it again. 


LADIES’ SIZES, 39c. 
MISSES’ SIZES, 25c. 


Our label on every garment. If you 
don’t find it, write us; we'll see that 
you are supplied. 





Sold by most of the leading dealers and 
department stores in New England. 
MUSGROVE KNITTING CO., Pittsfield, Mass. 



























There’s no better cocoa made, and 
it costs only 1-2 a cent per cup. 
Remember the Cocoa with the 
Yellow Wrapper is Double Strength 


Send ro cents for trial can. 


Stephen L. Bartlett Co., Importers, Boston 


All Grocers. 
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(PAGE'S GLUE, “= 
IN THE 

WORLD 
eg tn ike the old style gl 
has four times the strength (Officia 

A fest. 1 in. sq. hard pine butt » registered 

0 1620 Ibs. before parting). Used "py the best 

4 mechanics and mirs.the world over. Inval- 

se, for Furniture, 


ible self-sealing tube (retails 10c.) 
‘or 12¢.if yourdealer hasn’t our line, 
- PACE 
— 2 02. size 
withbou of ‘ 
This Label. retai 
RUSSIA CEMENT iox 148 £ 
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No elevated tank 
to freeze or 
leak. 


Tank located 
in cellar. 


Any pressure 


Water Supply for. 
Country Houses. 


THE PROBLEM SOLVED! 
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SEND FORK CATALOGUE D. 
Tet our Engineers figure out your needs. 


LUNT MOSS COM PANY 


43 South Market St., Boston, 























Have You Tried 
to Save Money 


and Failed ? 


You probably deposited it in 
your local bank, where you could 
draw upon it to gratify every pass- 
ing whim. 

By placing your savings out of 
town in a strong institution like the 
Slater Trust Company, of Pawtuck- 
et, R.L., it is available when really 
needed, yet beyond your reach for 
petty, unnecessary indulgences. 

It is a really remarkable aid to 
one who has the prudence to un- 
derstand the advantage of a sub- 
stantial savings account. 

Write for our little booklet on Banking by Mail. 


’s free and it’s interesting. 
Assets . . $7,934,701.00 
Deposits . $6,655,943.45 


Please mention Youth’: Companion 
when writing. 


Slater Trust Company, 


PAWTUCKET, R. I. 























(WITH ASBESTOS) .-~ 


nw Time and Expense 


IN MENDING STOVE BRICK. 


IT IS CLEAN, DURABLE AND 
EASY TO APPLY. TRY IT. 
Sold by Stove and Hardware 
Dealers and by Plumbers. 
Be sure that you get 
the “Eagle” Brand. 
MANUFACTURED BY 
WILLIAMS STOVE LINING CO., 


Taunton, Mass. 
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RUGBY FOOTBALLS. 
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panion subscribers for one a, su 
and 50 ome extra, post: 

cluded. Price $1. 50, ~a kg a 20 
cents, post-; 


to durability. Regulation nd pom ap 
Hitched oi canal Gem. “7 i aa 


the leading colleges. A Steel Lacing Needle is incl 


only to Companion subscribers for one new 
subscription and $1.00 extra, postage in- 
cluded. Price $2.00, post-paid. 


PERRY MASON a BOSTON. 


No. 1, Rugby Coal, given yA Com- 
— 





Made of strong leather, dressed with especial refer- 
bladder is 
the best rubber. The Rugby Ball has been bere y 


No. 2, Collegiate Rugby Football, given 


Bp... Ball i S¢ made of thick cowhide, regulation size, 
and is pase ho hye . the best rubber bladder. 
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CHOOSING A SCHOOL. 


The publishers of The Youth’s Companion will 
be pleased to send to any one requesting it a 
Catalogue of any Acad y, Military 
School, Business College, Art, sme: Music or 
Normal School, College or University in New 
England. Address, 

EDUCATIONAL DEPARTMENT, _ 
The Youth’s Comp 















































THE ALLEN SCHOOL, 


West Newton, Massachusetts. 
54th year. Combines equipment and instruction of 
the large school with personal inspiration of the 
small. New building with gymnasium and swimming 
bath. Past year, 69 boys, 10 teachers. J7he Secretary. 


ROCK RIDCE SCHOOL 





For Boys. Location high and dry. Laboratories. Shop HE best value for the money of any con- 
for Mechanie Arts. S/rongteachers. High ideals. Anew fectionery on the market. Instead of 
gymnasium with swimming pool. Fitsfor College,Scien- putting extra cost into the boxes, we put 
tifie School and pustness. Illus. pamphlet sent free. extra value into the chocolates. Try 
Address Dr. I. K. WHITE, Rock Ridge Hall, Wellesley Hills, Mass. them—see the difference. 





For Sale by the Fine Trade. 


ce : Mindi Incorporated, 
paratory and 8 years’ training in all departments of BOSTON. 


The Cambridge School of Nursing 


Incorporated by leading educators. 9 months’ pre- 


ursing. Students received during Oct. and Nov. 
2 months’ vacation annually. A »ply to the Principal, 
1000 Massachusetts Ave., Cambridge, Mass. 


BELLS SEASONING! 


Acknowledged by all to be 
40 Years ty origin: Sinal favorite 
A Initated by many; equalled 
» by none for delicately fla- 
voring Dressings for Poult 
g Game Meats.Fish Oysters,etc. 


A NICE TURKEY DRESSING. Toast 7 ors slices 


































of Anite bread. Place in a deep dish, adding butter the 
size of an ope Cover with hot water to melt butter and 
make breac right consistency. Add 1 even tablespoon 

s Seasoning and 1 even teaspoon salt. hen 


well mixed, stir in lor 2raw eggs. For goose or duck 
add 1 raw onion chopped fine. 

















Ns co 4 distinguishes 500 different confections from 
pate ‘} ordinary tray-candies of unknown origin. 
a> 7 It guarantees you confectionery made by 

ae experts in the largest, brightest, airiest 
factory in the country. It assures you of 
candies that have not been exposed to dust 
and dampnéss. One trial of any variety of 
NECCO SWEETS will convince you that it is the best of its 
kind. As a test, try a box of 


lenox Gger'e'es 


The triumph of the candy-maker’s art. Crisp, rich, chocolate 
covering an endless variety of jellies, nuts, nougat, caramels, 
fruits and delicately flavored creams. Try a box to-day and 
remember the name—NECCO SWEETS. The seal is on every box. 


For sale at all confectioners. 


NEW ENGLAND CONFECTIONERY CO. 
Summer and Melicher Streets, 
BOSTON, MASS. 




























The Reason 
You Dont 


HaveToPaint ROOFING 


It’s all in the top surface. We could show you better if you 
had a sample in your hands. But the enlarged diagram of 
Amatite shows it pretty well. ‘The mineral surface you see 
there “cakes the place of paint and coating. It makes 
that extra expense unnecessary. It saves both time 
and money. 

Lay Amatite and that is the evd of your 
roofing troubles. When you lay the ordinary 


AMATITE 
PITCH COMPOSITION 
WOOL FELT 
PITCH COMPOSITION 
WOOL FELT 
















































ENLARGED SECTIONAL DIAGRAM 
kinds, your roofing troubles begin. You have to paint or coat them 
every year or so. Their expense soon amounts to as much as the 
original cost of such roofings. 

Amatite costs /ss than the other kinds to buy, and it costs noth- 
ing whatever to maintain. Amatite is the kind of roofing you want ; 
the kind that is naturally waterproof. Amatite does not have to 
hide under a coat of paint in order to give good service. It is made 
to take the brunt of any kind of weather under any kind of conditions. 

Send for a Sample and examine the mineral surface for yourself. 
You will see at once that it is the only kind worth having. We will 
send a Sample free on request. 

Price $1.90 per roll of 110 square feet, f. o. b. Boston. 
NATIONAL COAL TAR COMPANY, 297 Franklin Street, Boston. 
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Y The Range that banishes several 
very marked disadvantages of the ordi- 
nary cooKing stove. We have been for 
years working to perfect this design. The 


PALACE 


(x for 














has no end hearth; so much in the 
way and of no value. It affords more 
room on top by the addition of another end shelf. 
It has two closets in the base—one for the ash 
hod and one for the coal hod. : 
The grates in this Range 
will last longer, as they are 
much farther away from the 
hot ashes—and the removal 
of the ashes is simple, easy 
and cleanly. 





In many other re- 
spects this Range is 
superior. Here area 
few of the Crawford 
improved features 
that no other make . Se 
of range possesses: ~ ge 
1. The Single Damper (patented). One movement regulates fire 

and oven. Worth the price of the range. 












2. Improved Dock-Ash Grate (patented). Makes a better, steadier 
fire—one that will keep overnight. Saves fuel. 






3. Cup-Joint Oven Flues. Prevent heat leakage and insure better 
baking. 






4- Perfected Oven. Extra large, asbestos-lined heat-saving back, 
revolving bottom, five heights for racks. ‘The quickest, surest baker 
and most perfectly controlled oven ever made. 






5. Reliable Oven Indicator. Tells the heat of the oven accurately. 
Entirely outside of the oven and consequently not affected by 
grease, smoke, etc. 






Send for Illustrated Catalogue of our many styles of Ranges. 






Crawfords have more improvements than all others combined. 


WALKER & PRATT MFG. CO., 31-35 Union Street, BOSTON. 4 


Proprietors of the Finest Stove Foundry in the World. 
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